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Chapter I | Good Manners 


Goop manners are the pneumatic tyres on the 
motor-car of life. Without them, certainly the 
car can progress, but it will be far less pleasant 
for the inmates. Good manners count far more 
than people realise. Often and often they make 
the difference between success and failure. A 
rough diamond may be of equal colour to the 
polished stone, but it is not so attractive to the 
observer, and may, therefore, pass unnoticed. 
There is a form of snobbism quite as virulent 
and unpleasant as the type which runs after 
titles and frequents “‘ smart ”” houses—the snob- 
bism which affects to consider all the refinements 
and generally accepted customs of modern 
society as ridiculous and to be despised. Cer- 
tainly it is not a crime to eat peas with one’s 
knife, but it is neither a pretty nor a safe habit. 
The code of manners now in use has been 
adopted by the majority as being the most 
practical and useful one for the world as it is 
to-day. It stands to reason, therefore, that it is 
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sensible and expedient to take it as a general 
guide and basis for manners and morals. The 
proverbs tell us not to “ break a butterfly upon 
the wheel,” and surely it is hardly worth while 
making a martyr’s stand over the use or abuse 
of certain words and customs. There are so 
many unavoidable worries and annoyances to be 
met and dealt with in the coutse of everyday 
existence that it is foolish to make others, and 
by learning and practising the generally accepted 
code life will be simplified and made more 
pleasant. To be a law to oneself sounds very 
well, but in practice it is apt to turn out disas- 
trously. There are too many million people in 
the world for each individual to follow his own 
customs. Amongst some savage tribes it is the 
habit to rub noses as a form of morning greeting. 
Imagine the confusion in a business office if the 
chief clerk suddenly adopted this salutation 
instead of the usual “Good morning ! ” 

Too much laxity with regard to manners is 
bad, but it is equally unpleasant when people 
adhere so closely to the prescribed code that 
they view the least divergence from it with 
suspicion and horror. Circumstances may alter 
cases, and manners were made to simplify and 
make life more pleasant, not to turn it into a 
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sort of prison-house. To condemn someone 
because they say or do something differently 
from what you have been brought up to think 
right is ridiculous. They may have lived in 
another part of the world, where this particular 
act or observance was de rigueur. Adaptability is 
the keynote of social success, and to let another 
individual feel that he has committed a solecism 
is not only ill-mannered but positively cruel. 

There is a story told about the Colonel of a 
very well-known regiment which illustrates this 
point very well. The regiment had as guest at 
dinner a certain officer not long promoted from 
the ranks. He was unaccustomed to finger- 
bowls, and when dessert was brought round he 
drank from his bowl. The Colonel observed 
this, and when he rose to propose the usual 
toasts, he himself drank from his finger-bowl, 
so that the guest of honour should not realise 
his mistake. 

That was an example of perfect manners. It 
was immaterial to the Colonel whether he drank 
out of the ordinary wine-glass or out of the 
finget-bowl, so long as his guest was not made to 
feel uncomfortable. 

There are many small observances which do 
not, strictly speaking, make a very great difference 
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in a big way, but which just add a pleasant 
polish to the paint of life. 

For instance, a man when walking with a lady 
should walk on the outside edge of the pavement. 
In this way he protects her from mud-splashes and 
from accident should anything happen in the 
street. 

When you are performing an introduction 
you must present the man to the woman, and a 
person of lesser standing to one of greater. 
You would say: “ Mrs. Harding, may I present 
Major Lewes to you?” and again: “ Duchess, 
may I introduce Mrs. Harding to you.” Of 
course you mever present anyone to Royalty 
without first being commanded to do so by the 
equerry or lady-in-waiting. Although a man 
gives a woman his right arm when taking her 
down to dinner, his bride leans on his left when 
coming down the aisle. This dates back to the 
days when life was more turbulent than it is 
now, and he wished to keep the right—the 
sword-arm—free. 

If a man is seeing a lady home after the theatre, 
he of course pays for the taxi, but should he be 
badly off and the woman knows this, she may 
suggest going home by tube. It is much better 
mannets to agree to this, because it only makes 
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any nice woman uncomfortable if she feels that 
she is running a man into expense he cannot 
afford. 

Should you find yourself at a dinner party 
where a Royalty, however minor, is present, 
you must not leave till he has done so. If you 
are dancing with Royalty (and this applies from 
either a man’s of woman’s point of view) they 
make the first move. ‘That is to say, you remain 
seated till they give the signal to rise. They 
then dismiss you, unless they wish to continue 
dancing. 

There are many small things which come 
under no particular heading, but which ate, 
nevertheless, very important. Never use un- 
necessary abbreviations in your speech. These 
words do not take long to pronounce in their 
entirety, and it makes just the difference between 
vulgarity and a pleasant sounding diction. 
Never use a complicated nor a foreign word 
when a short Anglo-Saxon one will do. For 
instance, don’t “‘ commence ” a thing, “‘ begin ” 
it. Say “stays,” not “ corsets”; and “ napkin,” 
not “ setviette.”? Never talk of a “‘ costume,” 
but say a “ coat and skirt ” ora “ dress.” Don’t 
use French expressions unless you know the 
language very well; you will probably say some- 
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thing you don’t mean at all. In fact, don’t 
shorten words ; and keep to plain English. 

The manners of this generation may not be 
those of the next. Even during the last ten 
yeats many customs have changed almost out of 
recognition. The real reason and use of good 
manners is to make life easy, and to preserve a 
certain social order. To avoid appearing con- 
spicuous should be the aim of everybody. Osten- 
tation and advertisement is not the way to 
achieve success, it is a confession of weakness. 
If you wish to attract attention it should be 
through force of character and charm of person- 
ality. Follow the rule of life which is in general 
use at the moment, and you will not go far wrong. 


Chapter II Correspondence 


LETTER-WRITING used to be an art in itself. In 
those days there were no cheap postal-rates, and 
no facilities for quick communication, so that a 
letter was an event, both for the sender and the 
recipient. One can imagine the young ladies 
of Jane Austen’s days sitting down at their 
writing-table, selecting their pen (to cut a goose- 
quill properly was a much vaunted accomplish- 
ment), and preparing to write a chatty letter to 
their best friend, just as they would have sat 
down to havea long talk. Even the handwriting 
was a work of art; the letters were carefully 
formed and each stroke given its due value. 
The writing of the majority of the boys and girls 
of to-day resembles the antics of a sick spider 
newly liberated from the ink-pot. 

With the advent of the telegram and the tele- 
phone the art of correspondence has fallen into 
disuse, although the practice of publishing 
memoirs and personal books of recollections will 
cause many people with an eye on posterity to 
write more careful letters than would otherwise 
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have been the case. It would be a good thing 
if the ever-present example of the Law Courts 
could persuade them also to restrain the exuber- 
ance of their sentiments upon paper. An expres- 
sion that will be most appropriate and delightful 
when murmured in the ear of the person for 
whom it is intended will sound both ridiculous 
and undignified when it is read aloud in Court. 
Unfortunately, nowadays, nobody can be certain 
that eventually his letters will not form the 
subject for caustic comment, so it is better to be 
wise and to refrain from extravagant expressions 
upon paper. And to the recipient of these 
confidences let me urge a speedy burning in the 
neatest grate. However, I cannot hope that 
these few words of wisdom will make much 
difference to those beings suffering in the throes 
of love. No doubt they will continue to put 
down, in black and white, sentiments which one 
would imagine they would hardly like to utter. 


Business LETTERS 
There ate certain accepted forms for business 
letters, and it is curious how many people seem 
ignorant of these forms. 
Banks must be addressed as “‘ Gentlemen.” 
The following is a typical letter to a bank : 
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To Messrs. Box & Co. 
GENTLEMEN, 
Please credit my account with the enclosed 
cheque, value {10 (ten pounds). 
Yours faithfully, 
Mary JONES. 


This is a form from which there is no deviation. 
Any other signature than “ faithfully ” is wrong. 

Shops require much the same letter, but it 
may bear the signature “ truly ” if desired. 


To Messts. Jones, Ltd., 
I should be much obliged if you would let me 
have your account at your earliest convenience. 
Yours truly, 
Mary JONES. 


Some yeats ago it was considered imperative 
to write to shops in the third person, but this is 
now a matter of personal taste. The third person 
is a very cumbersome form of address, and gener- 
ally ends in a most involved sort of letter. 

Business letters of any and every descrip- 
tion are written for a specific reason, and should 
be as brief as possible. Women are special 
offenders in this respect, and are very apt to be 
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discursive. There is no reason to refer to any- 
thing but the business in hand in a letter of this 
description. Even if the addressee is a personal 
friend a letter of this kind should contain no 
outside allusions. Very probably it will pass 
through the hands of several clerks before it 
reaches its destination, and any other information 
may add to their amusement, but not to their 
respect. 

So many amateurs have now entered the field 
of free-lance journalism and fiction that they 
might find a few hints useful on how to write 
to editors, etc. 

Presumably the days are past when would-be 
writers tied up their manuscripts with blue 
ribbon. Everyone should know by now that 
all contributions must be typewritten, and bear 
the author’s name and address, and that a 
stamped and addressed envelope must be en- 
closed. The same rule applies to letters intended 
for editors as for other business men—almost 
more so, if possible. The on/y reason which 
will induce him to take your opus magnum is 
because it suits his publication. As a man he 
may be very sorry that you are short of money, 
or that you cannot afford to marry until you have 
saved a certain sum, but as an editor the news 
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will leave him unmoved. A paper or a magazine 
is not a philanthropic institution. Nor has he 
time to correct your mistakes and give you free 
ctiticism. You do not expect a doctor to send 
you gratis advice by post, so why should an 
editor. 

The following letter will fit most cases. 


To the Editor of “ The Hearth-rug,” 
Dear Sir, 

I enclose an article upon ‘“ Summer 
Salads” which might, I thought, suit your 
magazine. I enclose stamped addressed enve- 
lope for return, if unsuitable. 

Yours faithfully, 
Joun Brown. 


Do not expect an answer by return, or for 
many posts after that. Editors have to attend 
to the business of producing their publication as 
well as to answering the letters and perusing the 
effusion of would-be writers. 

Should you have the misfortune to feel 
impelled to write a book, and if in spite of the 
tears and entteaties of your friends you have 
actually done so, it is as well to write a prelimi- 
nary letter to the publisher whom you intend to 
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annoy, asking him if the subject is likely to 
appeal to him, and whether you might leave the 
book at his’office to be inspected. 


To Messrs. Stone. 


Dear Sir, 
I have written a book on the “Mythologies 


of Abyssinia,” which, I believe, might be of 
interest to your firm. I should like, if the idea 
appeals to you, to leave it at your offices for your 


readet’s verdict. 
Yours faithfully, 


Joun Brown. 


This letter gives an idea of the subject-matter 
of the book in question, and if, as is probable, 
the reply is that Messrs. Stone are not interested 
in Abyssinian Mythology, but in the habits of 
primeval frogs, you will have wasted neither 
their time nor your own. The same letter will 
do for each ensuing publisher till the list is 
exhausted ! 

There is a good deal of controversy about the 
vatious endings that are in use for letters. It is 
impossible to lay down any hard and fast rule, 
as circumstances must be allowed to dictate on 
many occasions. 
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Broadly speaking, “‘ Yours truly ” is correct for 
shops and servants; that is, if one is not well 
acquainted with the latter; but to old family 
retainers one would be much more cordial. 

“Yours sincerely ” is right for all ordinary 
social acquaintances, and “‘ Yours very sincerely ” 
if one wishes to strike a warmer note. “‘ Yours 
affectionately ” is generally used for relations 
(incidently this may not express the true state 
of the writer’s feelings, but it is a polite in- 
accuracy !) or to friends of the same sex (if the 
Writer is a woman). 

It is sometimes difficult to find just the right 
ending for a man friend whom one has known 
for many years. “Yours affece”” is hardly 
right, and “ Yours very sincerely” is too 
formal. Under these conditions, “‘ Yours ever ” 
is perfectly suitable. Some people argue that 
** Yours ” is better, but this is not so. “‘ Yours ” 
should never be signed in a letter to a man unless 
he is a relation. Neither should a woman sign 
her Christian name alone to a man, the surname 
must be added. As “ Yours ever, Mary Jones.” 
But, as in everything else, much must be left to 
the discretion of the writer, always remembering 
that once a thing is put down in black and white 
it cannot be unwritten. 
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LETTERS OF CONDOLENCE 


This is one of the most difficult forms of 
letter to write. It is much easier to rejoice 
with people than to sorrow with them; for 
when people are happy they will not miss a few 
words of sympathy in the same way as they 
would an expression of commiseration during 
a time of affliction. Joy is all-sufficing, but 
sotrow asks for pity. 

However little one may feel the sadness of 
others, one can at least feel for them. Luckily, 
for the health of the world, other people’ssorrows 
touch us lightly; if it were otherwise we should 
be reduced to a state of chronic melancholia. 
Still, while writing a letter of condolence, if we 
can manage to put ourselves in the other person’s 
place for the moment we shall find it easier to 
write an honest expression of sympathy. Avoid 
filling the pages with poetical quotations and 
texts. No one who is genuinely unhappy its 
comforted by being informed that “ All is for 
the best.” It may be so—one hopes it is—but 
being human we are very much inclined to take 
the opposite point of view, and the desolating 
fact that one has lost one’s nearest and dearest 
is not in the least mitigated by pious observations. 
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The foliowing is, at any rate, a harmless form 
of letter, although anything that is really spon- 
taneous is best. 


Dear Mrs. Brown, 

I heard about the death of your baby 
this morning. It is too terrible, and I want to 
tell you that I think I know just a little of what 
you must be feeling. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mary JONEs. 


It would not help Mrs. Brown to be told that 
her baby had escaped many miseries through 
dying. Presumably she would prefer to have it 
with her and let it take its chance of the miseries. 
Nor does she wish to be informed that it is 
happier where it is. That is something no one 
knows for certain. When people are very un- 
happy, they are apt to be bitter; it is only in 
novels that misfortunes turn human beings into 
saintly martyrs. So,this being the case, it is 
waste of time to preach endurance and resigna- 
tion. It is also impertinent. It used to be the 
custom to write letters of condolence on mourn- 
ing paper. Luckily this now is not the fashion. 
People do not need any further depressing re- 
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minder of their grief. Plain white paper is the 
best to use. 

There is a certain latitude in the time allowed 
for the answering of letters of sympathy. But, 
eventually, they must all be replied to, and 
individually. No one would expect an answer 
before the funeral was over, and, naturally, only 
a few lines are necessary. 


BEGINNINGS 


How to begin a letter is as important as how 
to end it. “Dear Madam” or “ Dear Sir” 
would be used when writing to people whom 
one did not know personally, or in a purely 
business capacity. Some people consider “‘ My 
dear Mr. Brown” more formal than simply 
putting “Dear Mr. Brown.” It is a question 
which has never been quite decided. On the 
whole, “‘ Dear So and So ” answers the case very 
well as the matter is so purely a conventional 
one, no meaning being attached to the salutation 
whatever. 

A terrible habit has arisen lately of giving 
men their professional title only, and not adding 
their name. This is inexcusable, and frightfully 
vulgar. To begin a letter, for instance, ‘“‘ Dear 
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Doctor” is quite wrong; it must be “ Dear 
Doctor Drake.” The same with soldiers. “‘ Dear 
Major ” is appalling; “‘ Dear Major Brown,” is 
the only possible beginning. While on the 
subject of military titles I might add that 
“Lieutenant” is never used in England, it is 
a pute Americanism. A subaltern is addressed 
and spoken to as “Mr. Hewitt,” and his 
envelope should be inscribed with “ H. Hewitt, 
Esq.” 

Care should be taken to find out the letters 
to which people are entitled after their names. 
In the case of officers these can be found in the 
Army List, and they must be placed in the correct 
order. 

People use stationery in these days that would 
cause our forefathers to turn in their graves 
could they but see it. Sometimes coloured paper 
is very artistic, but more often than not it is 
merely eccentric and hideous. To be con- 
spicuous and oxfré in the choice of notepaper is 
as vulgar as to be dressed in loud clothes in the 
street. Combinations, such as scarlet paper with 
a mauve edge, are quite appalling, and when a 
coloured ink is superimposed the result is night- 
marish. All decorations, such as embossed 
flowers and pictures of places, are in the worst 
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possible taste. All that is needed is the address 
and the telephone number. Of course in the 
case of peers, a coronet is permissible, 
though it must be kept very small and 
inconspicuous. ‘There is a fashion at the 
moment for women to have their name in- 
scribed upon their paper. If done very quietly 
and inconspicuously, this may be harmless, but 
on no account must it be used when writing 
to a man. 

Paper for ordinary social correspondence 
should be plain, not ruled; and white, light 
grey, or some very pale colour, such as mauve 
ot blue, must be chosen. Coloured borders are 
an abomination. Deckled edges are charming, 
as is hand-woven parchment. It is best to have 
it made up in blocks, as in that case there is no 
waste, and it is wise to have two sizes. It looks 
untidy to see a few lines in the middle of a big 
sheet. Be careful to have the envelopes lined 
with some opaque paper, so as to prevent the 
writing being visible. 

Scented stationery is horrible, and in bygone 
days was considered to be an infallible sign of 
loose morals. Though this is not the case in 
these days, it should never be used. Scent is an 
intimate thing which should be kept for personal 
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use alone, and not disseminated through the 
medium of the post. 

It is better to have nothing printed on the flap 
of the envelope. Seals have gone out of fashion, 
but it is a rather charming and distinctive touch 
to use a seal—if the sealing is neatly done. 
Nothing looks worse than an envelope covered 
with spots of wax. Again the colour chosen 
must be quiet. Dark red or blue, and, of course, 
the seal must be kept small. Great care must 
be taken in the affixing of stamps. They must 
be put on straight, and in the right-hand top 
corner only. It is the acme of vulgarity to put 
them on upside down, or on the back of the 
envelope. 

In short, both stationery and writing should be 
quiet, inconspicuous, and conventional. 


Chapter III Royalties, Titles, and so forth 


You may still meet people who seem to think 
it rather a mark of distinction to know nothing 
about the correct forms of addressing peers, etc. 
“IT go my own way ” they say, “ and titles mean 
nothing to me.” This attitude is simply ridicu- 
lous, and only shows them in their true light. 
Ignorance is never a thing to be proud of. There 
is a great difference between a slavish regard for 
titles and a knowledge of how and when they 
should be used. ‘“ Honour to whom honour is 
due” the Scriptures tell us, and it is far better 
to accept facts as they are, and to make oneself 
acquainted with the forms in daily use, than to 
betray one’s ignorance through sheer obstinacy. 

There are recognised forms of address for 
every holder of a title, beginning from a Knight 
up to the King and Queen. A Peerage would 
tell you a certain amount about the etiquette of 
precedence, etc., but it is not always easy to 
disentangle the information required from the 
mass of other material. 


The title “ Honourable” is the least used of 
28 
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all. Theson or daughter of a Baron is “ Honour- 
able,” and both keep the title when they marry, 
unless they marry someone of a superior rank. 
For instance, the daughter of a Baron who 
marries a commoner will be the Honourable 
Mrs. Blank, but should she marry a Baron she 
will become Lady Blank. The title “‘ Honour- 
able ” is used only on the outside of envelopes, 
never on place-cards or in conversation. To 
introduce anyone as the “Honourable Mrs. 
Blank ” is to be guilty of a bad solecism. Neither 
is it placed upon the owner’s visiting cards, when 
“Mrs. Blank” or ‘* Miss Blank” is simply in- 
scribed. In fact, as someone once said: “Itisa 
title of which people must make a secret.” 

A Knight is addressed on the outside of the 
envelope as Sir James Dash, and his wife as Lady 
Dash, unless she were of a superior rank to him. 
If she were an Honourable before marriage, she 
would have her letters addressed “ The Honoutr- 
able Lady Dash.” If she were the daughter of 
an Earl, she would be “ The Lady Joan Dash.” 
The letter is begun “ Dear Sir James,” or if the 
writer has never met him, “Dear Sir James 
Dash.” Servants would announce them as 
** Sit James and Lady Dash.” 

A Baronet has on his envelope: “‘ Sir James 
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Dash, Bart.,” and his wife is simply “‘ Lady Dash.” 
They are announced in the same way as a Knight 
and his wife. In neither of these cases do their 
children have any titles. 

A Baron is addressed on the envelope as “‘ The 
Lord Brown,” and his wife as “The Lady 
Brown.” It is a curious and not very well- 
known fact, that although the daughter of an 
Earl merges her title in that of a Baron she will 
go into dinner after the daughter of an Earl 
who has married a commoner. A letter to a 
Baron begins ‘‘ Dear Lord Brown,” and they are 
announced as “ Lord and Lady Brown.” Both 
their sons and daughters have the title of “‘ Hon- 
ourable.” 

An Earl upon the outside of an envelope is ad- 
dressed as “ The Earl of Essex.” It is quite wrong, 
as is frequently done, to put “ The Right Hon. 
the Earl of Essex.” His wife is “'The Countess 
of Essex.” The letters begin: “‘ Dear Lord” 
_ or ** Dear Lady Essex.” Their eldest son has 
generally a separate title, such as Lord Howard, 
and his address is: “The Lord Howard.” The 
family name may, or may not be the same. In 
any case the daughters all enjoy what is known 
as a couttesy title, ““ Lady Eleanor Howard,” or 
whatever the surname may be. She is addressed 
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on her envelope as “ The Lady Eleanor Howard.” 
It is quite wrong to omit putting “ The.” The 
letter begins, “Dear Lady Eleanor.” One of 
the most common mistakes is to speak of an 
Earl’s or Duke’s daughter as “ Lady Howard.” 
Many people imagine that they are being familiar 
in saying “‘ Lady Eleanor”; but this is not so; it 
is the correct form. 

An amusing story is told of a certain lady who 
used to skate a great deal at Prince’s with a 
foreign Count. This young man would persist 
in calling her “‘ Lady Dash,” much to her annoy- 
ance. At last she said to him: “ Don’t call me 
Lady Dash, call me Lady Helen.” He looked 
at her coyly and said: ‘“ Naughty, naughty.” 
However, this is one of the most frequent mis- 
takes that people make. The younger sons of 
Earls are “‘ Honourable,” and the use of this 
prefix has already been explained. 

A Marquis is addressed as “‘ The Marquis of 
Snowden,”’ and his wife is ‘* The Marchioness of 
Snowden.” Their letters begin as to an Earl 
and Countess. The eldest son of a Marquis is 
a Viscount, and is addressed as “‘ The Viscount 
Wales,” and his wife is ‘“ The Viscountess 
Wales.” They are spoken of as “Lord and 
Lady Wales.” The younger sons are “ Lord 
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John Verner,” etc., and the daughters the same 
as Earl’s daughters. The younger sons must 
always be spoken of as “Lord John,” not 
“Lord Verner,” and are addressed as “ The 
Lord John Verner.” 

It must always be remembered that people’s 
titles are never given in full in conversation, 
To speak of the Marquis of Snowden is 
quite wrong and very vulgar. It is simply 
Lord Snowden. Also they are announced as 
“Lord and Lady Snowden” by a servant, 
not as the ‘“‘ Marquis and Marchioness of 
Snowden.” 

A Duke is the one exception. The correct 
address is: “‘ The Duke of Birmingham,” his 
letters begin “‘ Dear Duke,” and he is referred to 
as “‘ The Duke of Birmingham.” It is wrong to 
say “‘ Your Grace,” of to put it on an envelope. 
The only time when that title is used is in speaking 
to servants, when it is correct to say: “Is His 
Grace in ? ” or “ Tell His Grace that I am ready.” 
A Duke’s eldest son is sometimes an Earl and 
sometimes a Marquis. For instance, the Duke 
of Northumberland’s eldest son is “ Earl Percy,” 
while the Duke of Portland’s is the “ Marquis of 
Titchfield.” These titles can only be ascertained 
by inquiring. Debrett will always be a reliable 
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soutce of information. A Duke’s younger sons 
and daughters have the same title as those of a 
Marquis, and the only difference is in the matter 
of precedence. 

Archbishops are addressed on the envelope 
as : 


His Grace 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, 


and the letter begins : “ Dear Archbishop.” 

Bishops are addressed as “The Lord Bishop 
,» and letters begin, “ Dear Bishop.” 

During the course of conversation you should 
say ““ Your Lordship ” both to Bishops and Arch- 
bishops. But once is quite enough. It is about 
as nerve racking as getting in “ Your Excellency ” 
toa Viceroy. I used in India to practise getting 
it in between soup and fish, and then it was 
over. 

Of course the wives of Church dignitaries 
have no rank, but are addressed like anybody 
else, though they would go in to dinner according 
to their husband’s position. 

Ordinary clergymen ate addressed as: “‘ The 
Rev. John Jones,” and introduced as “ Mr. 
Jones.” 

In conversation all Royalties are addressed as 
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“ Sir? or ‘‘ Ma’am”—wnot Madam, which is 
quite wrong. All the Royal House invariably 
shake hands with their subjects, but the latter 
must wait until the Royalties have actually 
extended their hands before they do the same. 
There is a recognised form for all letters to Royal- 
ties. The following is the correct one: 


To His Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
SIR, 

I am writing to thank Your Royal High- 
ness very much for the present of fruit Your 
Royal Highness so kindly sent my Mother. She 
enjoyed it enormously, and was much gratified 
by Your Royal Highness’s kind thought. 

I have the honour to be, 
Your Royal Highness’s 
Most humble and obedient servant, 
James Dasu. 


The envelope would be addressed to 


His Royal Highness 
The Duke of York. 


It is only on certain occasions that letters are 
sent personally to Royalty. At other times 
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all communications should be sent to the 
equerries or ladies-in-waiting. Should you be 
honoured by a Royal invitation to dinner, you 
will reply to the Controller of the Household 
as follows : 


“Mts. Brown presents her compliments to 
the Controller of the Household, and has the 
honour to obey their Majesties’ command to 
dine on November 8th at 8 o’clock.” 


On attival at wherever the dinner takes place, 
the guests are assembled in a room, where they 
await Their Majesties. They are probably told 
beforehand at what part of the table they are to 
sit. When the Royalties appear everyone stands 
up, and the King and Queen make a tour of the 
guests, accompanied either by one of their suite 
ot, if it is ata private house, by the hostess, who 
mentions each person’s name in turn to Their 
Majesties. 

A deep, but not an exaggerated curtsey is 
made by the women, and a low bow by the men. 

At the end of dinner the Queen, of course, 
goes out first, alone, and the ladies make a 
curtsey to the King, either in the doorway or 
as they rise. 

The Queen will probably send for each lady 
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in turn and have a little conversation with her, 
but of course no one approaches the Queen 
without being summoned. A lady-in-waiting 
will bring the person summoned up to the 
Queen, who will invite her to sit down. She 
will remain with Her Majesty until she is 
dismissed, when, on rising, she will make a 
curtsey. 

Many people, when conversing with Royalty, 
appear so terrified that they seem incapable of 
coherent speech. This is both absurd and 
very annoying. There is a happy mean between 
gaucherie and familiarity. Try to take your 
share in the conversation, intelligently and 
naturally. At the same time it must always be 
remembered that however great the Royal 
graciousness and ease of manner, no subject 


should allow him or herself to depart from the — 


traditional rules for the observance of that 
respect and reserve of manner which has been 
built up and sanctified by long usage and 
custom. 

Even the minor Royalties have their equerty 
in the case of a man, a lady-in-waiting in the case 
of a woman. The same etiquette is observed as 
in the case of more important members of the 


Royal Family. Letters and requests (as, for 
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instance, a request to open a bazaar) are addressed 
through the equerry or the lady-in-waiting. 

Let us suppose that you have been honoured 
by a minor Royalty proposing himself as a guest 
for luncheon. You will, of course, meet him 
at the door. It depends upon whether the 
function is an official one as to whether a ted 
carpet is laid down or not. If the luncheon is 
an informal affair at a friend’s house the Royalty 
in question may prefer to avoid the publicity 
entailed by a ted carpet and a crowd. This 
arrangement, however, is made privately before- 
hand, the Royal Personage’s Controller of the 
Household being made the medium of com- 
munication. 

A list of proposed guests must always be sub- 
mitted beforehand. No divorced person can 
ever aspire to meet Royalty; for this reason, 
therefore, they ate debarred from the Royal 
enclosure at Ascot, and should never apply for 
tickets. 

All the members of the Royal Family, with the 
good taste of high breeding, prefer to attract as 
little attention as possible at informal functions, 
and it is often the fault of the hosts that a list of 
the guests at a Royal luncheon-party is published 
in the paper. 
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So many people visit India during the cold 
weather that it may interest them to know 
something of the ceremonial attendant on the 
Viceroy and Her Excellency. (Strictly speaking, 
the title “‘ Vicereine ” is incorrect. The Vice- 
roy’s wife should be referred to as “ Her Excel- 
lency.”) It must never be forgotten that they 
represent the King and Queen, and the same 
honour and respect must be afforded them, more 
especially as an example to the native rulers. 
Almost exactly the same etiquette is observed as 
with Their Majesties. Owing |to circumstances 
being slightly different people may be asked to 
Government House, either at Delhi or Simla, who 
are not likely to be invited to Windsor. On 
atrival at either of these cities it is essential to 
write your name in the Government House book. 
Should you be favoured with an invitation to 
luncheon or dinner you must arrive about ten 
minutes before the stated hour, just as is the 


case with Royalties, and the)Viceroy and Her 


Excellency make a tour of the guests, accom- 
panied by the A.D.C.-in-waiting. One small 
difference between the mode of address proper 
to the King and that in use when speaking to 
the Viceroy may be mentioned. The latter 
should be addressed as “‘ Your Excellency,” once 
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or twice during the conversation. It is most 
unnecessary to repeat it continually, and equally 
ill-bred to forget to do so. The same rule 
applies to his wife. Curtseys by the ladies 
to the Viceroy are generally made in the 
doorway of the dining-room. 

If you are asked to stay at either of the 
Government Houses the invitation will be 
through the A.D.C.-in-waiting. There is, natur- 
ally, somewhat less ceremonial than would be 
the case at Windsor, but, at the same time, guests 
must remember that it is not quite the same 
thing as staying in a private house. A book is 
generally brought to all guests, and they write 
down if they will be present, or not, for luncheon, 
and dinner. If they are expected to be in for 
some patticular function, the A.D.C.-in-waiting 
will inform them. 

In many ways life is less formal than would 
be the case at Windsor, but it must never be 
forgotten that the Viceroy and his wife are 
in all essentials the same as the King and 
Queen. 

The visitor to India will probably meet many 
of the native rulers. It is difficult to lay down 
in words the exact etiquette to be observed with 
regard tothem. They are not treated by English 
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people in any way as Royalty; for instance, it 
is quite incorrect to curtesy to them, but a cer- 
tain marked courtesy is desirable. “ Maharajah 
Sahib ” is the right title to use in addressing most 
of the native princes; at any rate, it is never out 
of place. 

Globe-trotters must learn to conform to the 
customs of the country, and avoid displaying 
their ignorance and bad taste by referring to the 
inhabitants as the “nigs,” or using similar 
expressions. If they have the good luck to 
be invited to a shoot given by a native ruler 
they will find that everything is done in Euro- 
pean style. They need only remember to treat 
their host with the courtesy and politeness 
that they would accord to anyone of theit own 
nationality. 

Governors and their wives ate given the title 
of “ Excellency,” but they do not receive curtseys, 
There is a certain amount of formality observed, 
but not to the same extent as in the case of the 
Viceroy. 

Foreign titles and designations are very com- 
plicated, and can only be learnt by inquiry, as 
also cettain customs, etc. For instance, in 
Holland, when a stranger enters a toom full of 
people, he is expected to ask to be presented 
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to everyone present, and has to go round 
shaking hands. It is much better to ask for 
information when one is ignorant than to 
pretend to know, and thus appear lacking in 
courtesy. 


Chapter IV The First Court 


I wonpeER if any of those who receive a command 
to attend one of Their Majesties’ Courts will be 
as excited as I was years ago when I opened a 
large envelope bearing the Lord Chamberlain’s 
seal, and found inside the gilt inscribed card, 
summoning me to attend ? 

I think the people who belittle such an occasion 
are quite wrong, because it is a great event in 
anybody’s life to meet his King and Queen, and 
it is all the more wonderful in this case, because 
it is well known that Their Majesties take a deep 
personal interest in all debutantes—far more so 
than is generally realised. 

The English Court stands almost alone in this 
respect; foreign sovereigns are hedged round 
with much pomp and etiquette, and there is no 
knowledge in Royal circles of how the mass of 
the people live. 

But the British King and Queen have so many 
near relations who have married commoners 
that they are conversant with the ordinary 


everyday life led by the average girl. It is far — 
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more thrilling choosing a gown when we know 
that the Queen herself will notice it, than it 
would be if one were merely choosing it to please 
oneself. 

There is no hard-and-fast rule about debutantes 
wearing white, but I always think it is better if 
they do so; the tulle veil and feathers have to 
be white, and it makes a prettier tout ensemble 
if everything matches. 

The best thing about a Court is the delightful 
anticipation and preparation, from the moment 
that one goes to the dressmaker or else chooses 
the stuff to be made up at home. There is not 
the slightest need to be extravagant; now that 
fashions are so simple, it is quite easy to make a 
perfectly charming gown at home. 

I am imagining that the longed-for evening 
has atrived; the shimmering dress is laid out 
on the bed, the filmy underclothes and the new 
shoes are ready. I know exactly how excited 
you are feeling, and how difficult it is to eat; 
but I assure you it is a great mistake not to do 
so; nothing draws lines below your eyes and 
takes the colour out of your cheeks like want of 
food, and on this evening you do want to look 
your best. Let a hairdresser arrange your 
feathers and veil, because they make such a 
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difference to the whole effect, and, especially 
with short hair, it is difficult to keep them firm, 

Soon after you have started you will find 
yourself in a long queue of taxis and motors, 
and you ought to be thankful that you were not 
presented in Queen Victoria’s day, when drawing- 
rooms were held in broad daylight—a fashion 
which was most unbecoming, 

I can remember seeing my mother at two 
o’clock in the afternoon with bare shoulders 
and a large bunch of pink roses, shivering with 
cold in the chill grey light. 

From the moment that you reach the palace 
door you feel as though you were attending a 
big party at which you were the principal guest ; 
everyone is so anxious to be kind and to help 
you to enjoy yourself. 

I can remember being awed by the number 
and magnificence of the scarlet-coated, powdered 
footmen. But I think those were the only people 
who really frightened me; and since those days 
I have learnt that they are not so alarming as 
they look. 

After you have left your cloak you will find 
your way up many red-carpeted stairs and 
through many magnificent rooms all filled with 
paintings and panelled in white and gold. I 
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don’t think there is any other palace which 
reminds one so much of the fairy palace of one’s 
dreams as does Buckingham Palace. 


THE GreAt MomMENtT 


There will be a large crowd in the ante-room, 
but you will have time to look about and to 
recognise any amount of famous people. You 
will be carrying your train tucked neatly over 
your arm, and I do hope that your long white 
kid gloves are not too tight, because this is the 
moment when they begin to make your fingers 
hot. 

Suddenly the doots into the Throne Room are 
thrown open, and you begin to feel really 
excited. You have still some time to wait, as 
all the Corps Diplomatique have to file past. 
They assemble in a corner of the room, where 
their brilliant uniforms and orders make a striking 
note of colour. 

Slowly the crowd move towards the doors, 
and occasionally you can catch a glimpse of the 
brilliantly lighted room, and hear the voice of 
the gentleman who calls out the names. Almost 
before you have time to realise it, your turn has 
arrived, and perhaps for the first time in your 
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life you are the most gazed at person in the 
assembly. 

Now is the moment to keep calm; everyone 
is anxious that you should look your best. Some. 
one takes your card, somebody else takes your 
train from your arm and flings it out on the 
floor, giving it little professional pats to ensure 
it lying straight. You hear your name being 
passed from mouth to mouth, and you see before 
you a long stretch of red carpet, and in the 
middle, on the left-hand side, the King and 
Queen. 

Keep your head up, and don’t shuffle; so 
many girls go past at a run. Take your time 
over your curtsey. You will see as in a dream 
the Queen’s Blue Ribbon of the Garter, and a 
blaze of jewels, but you will also see, as you rise, 
the kindest smile in the world, which seems to 
encourage you and to tell you not to be afraid, 

Two sliding steps sideways will take you in 
front of the King, and once again you will be 
made to feel that you—as a separate personality, 
as a British subject, and as a new-comer to social 
life—treally do count, and that you are not a 
mere unit. 

Directly you have passed the King the cere- 
mony turns into a delightful evening party, and 
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it will be with the greatest reluctance that you 
eventually go home. But as you fall asleep I 
am sure that amongst your exciting recollections 
the most enduring will be the memory of the 
Queen’s smile. 


Chapter V Dress 


THERE ate far fewer hard-and-fast rules laid 
down about dress than was the case twenty years 
ago. The war contributed in a great measure 
to broadening people’s outlook upon the subject 
of clothes. While the fate of nations hung in 
the balance, and men and women were giving 
their lives for their country, such a negligible 
detail as what to weat, naturally and rightly, 
took a back seat. The great thing was for 
everyone to be dressed in the manner that made 
it easiest for them to get on with their work. 
In many cases women adopted garments made 
approximately like men’s, and, at the moment, 
they were both practical and becoming. The 
rule of wearing evening dress in the theatre was 
abandoned. ‘Transport difficulties made it im- 
possible for women to wear evening gowns, 
which would have become draggled and ruined 
in omnibuses and tubes, and it was not unusual 
to see blouses and skirts in the stalls of the 
smartest theatres. 


In many ways war conditions remain un- 
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changed. There is still a shortage of money to 
spend upon taxi-fares, and in many cases people 
who before the war were able to spend compara- 
tively large sums upon dress are now obliged 
to economise in that, as in other directions. 
Naturally, therefore, a certain latitude is still to 
be observed in the matter of toilettes. But it is 
a great mistake to allow negligence to go too 
far. To be sloppily turned out indicates a 
corresponding condition of mind, and in this, 
as in other phases of social life, suitability should 
be the goal for which everyone should aim. It 
is given only to a favouted few to dress according 
to a fashion of their own designing. The 
ordinary individual should follow the fashion, 
within limits, and thus conform to the general 
rule. 

It is a mistake to allow oneself to be untidily 
dressed; it is an even graver one to be over- 
dressed. Endimanche, the French call it, an 
expression which describes it admirably. An 
over-elaborate outfit gives the impression that 
the wearer had put on all her best clothes with 
a view to drawing attention to herself. Clothes 
should never be the first thing which strike the 
onlooker about a woman. It is a case of putting 
the cart before the horse. Lovely frocks should 
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bring out, subtly and indefinably, a person’s best 
points. It is no use wearing a gown because it 
is a beautiful thing in itself, if it is not going to 
become the wearer. In that case, it would 
fulfil its purpose better if it were hung on a 
stand to be admired as a chef-d’awvre of the de- 
signer’s art. 

Everybody should try to be dressed as neatly 
and as charmingly as possible, for whatever she 
may be doing. A gown that would look 
charming at Ascot would be ridiculous in the 
country, and a tweed coat and skirt would be 
out of place in the Royal enclosure, although to 
be under-dressed is never as bad as being too 
elaborately turned out. There are certain clothes 
which, through experience, have been found to 
be suitable to certain phases of life, and the 
woman who is in doubt as to what to choose 
should be guided by a good dressmaker. As 
nowadays sport plays such a prominent part, it 
might be as well to take first the clothes most 
generally approved of as suitable for games 
and the country. 


SPORTS CLOTHES 
Country clothes allow of brighter colouring 
and may be more original in conception, provided 
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they are practical, than those intended for town 
wear. The day is past when nothing but a 
tweed coat and skirt was considered suitable. 
Perhaps it is the surrounding vivid colouring of 
Nature that makes them appear less striking. 
Whatever the reason, the sweater and “‘ woollies ” 
of to-day are made in the most gorgeous hues, 
and very lovely and useful they are. 

For golf the accepted wear is a plain skirt, 
cut so as to allow freedom of movement without 
impeding the swing of the clubs. For this 
reason a pleated skirt is not very suitable. The 
folds are apt to blow about, and may easily spoil 
a good “follow through.” Also, links are 
apt to be windy places, and a pleated skirt 
allows the wind to get underneath and blow it 
open like a parachute. Have the skirt made 
plain, with big pockets to carry handkerchief, etc. 
The sweater must be light and warm, and may 
be of any colour that harmonises with the skirt. 
A woolly jacket to slip on at tea, or while waiting, 
is most necessary, and a long loose-belted coat 
of the same material as the skirt. Jackets are 
practically useless: they impede play and give 
no real warmth. The hat should fit closely, with- 
out being tight, and a small brim is advisable, as 
it protects the eyes. It isa good plan to have 
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the hat matching the sweater, and forming a 
contrast to the “‘ woolly.” For instance, with 4 
skirt of tobacco brown wear a yellow sweater 
and hat, and let the slip-on jacket be of blue, 
All the garments must be very plain in cut; the 
distinctiveness lies in their colouring. 

For tennis a white accordion-pleated skirt and 
sweater is best. Many people now wear colours 
while playing tennis, but it never really looks 
well; in addition, everything worn during play 
which comes in contact with the body should be 
washable. It is nice to have a woolly coat to 
slip on after the game is over, and a note of 
colour may be introduced in this if desired. If 
a “Lenglen” band is worn, it should be of the 
same tone. Many people swathe their heads in 
bandages, because it is the fashion, when they 
would do much better to wear a hat. Unless 
you are in the first rank of players you are not 
likely to be inconvenienced by a hat, and it is a 
great help when playing into the sun. After a 
certain age women look positively ridiculous 
dressed in a school-girl fashion. Clothes cannot 
make anyone into a “ Lenglen,” and as long as 
the skirt is short enough not to hamper free 
movement it looks far better to have it a reason- 


able length. The shoes and stockings should 
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always be white, and the shoes should be very 
good as they are so noticeable. They should be 
made of buckskin and must be kept dazzlingly 
white. 

There is still a certain amount of convention 
in the matter of clothes to be worn when walking 
with the guns. One must remember that 
everything has to be subordinated to the sport 
itself. Bright colours are “ taboo,” on account 
of the fact that they would scare away the birds. 
A pleated skirt is useful, though perhaps one 
which buttons up the side is best, as it is then 
possible to unfasten it when there is a hedge to 
be negotiated or some other obstacle. The coat 
and skirt should match, and can be made in any 
of the quiet tones which harmonise with the 
surroundings. A cap made of the same material 
is nice, and a light semi-rainproof coat which 
can be turned up round the neck, and is belted 
at the waist, will be found suitable. It is hardly 
necessary to add that petticoats are never worn on 
the moots ; close-fitting dark knickers are the 
cottect thing. Stockings made of wool are 
absolutely necessary; those of silk are quite 
unsuitable, they will vulgarise the best outfit. 
Shoes must be brown and heavily brogued, the 
heels of course low and square. 
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When not actually on the moors ordinary 
clothes may be worn, but if you should be visiting 
in Scotland do not make the mistake of wearing 
a tartan unless you are entitled to do so by 
blood and name. Nothing betrays greater 
ignorance than appearing in a tartan to which 
youhave noclaim. It is ona par with borrowing 
someone else’s hat or gown. 


RIDING CLOTHES 


Riding clothes are the most conventional of 
all, and the slightest deviation from the pre- 
sctibed standard is very noticeable. It is best 
to go to a first-class tailor and to put oneself 
unreservedly in his hands. Fashions do not 
change very much with regard to habits, although 
if one is hunting in the shires there are certain 
little details which are altered from year to year. 

For hacking in Rotten Row the correct wear 
is a plain soft felt hat, either grey or brown, a 
silk shirt, high to the neck, with a small bow tie, 
doeskin or string gloves, and faultless boots. 
Never buy ready-made riding boots ; it is better 
to pay a few pounds more than to look shoddy, 
and a good pair will last for years. If a bowler 
hat is worn, then the soft shirt must be discarded 
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and a white stock take its place. It is almost 
unnecessary to explain that under no conditions 
must jewellery be worn with riding kit. It is 
the worst possible taste. Nothing but a plain 
gold pin to keep the tie or stock in place, and 
quiet gold links in the shirt cuffs, are permissible. 
The hair must be drawn back plainly and worn 
close to the side of the head, and if necessary 
a net put over the coiffure to keep each hair 
in place. Neatness is the chief essential for 
tiders. Apart from the question of appearance, 
a flopping hat or hair which is insecurely 
fastened may be the cause of a bad accident. 
Never allow yourself to think that a bright 
handkerchief or a gaudy tie will improve your 
appearance. It is bound to make the whole outfit 
look common and vulgar. 


For SwIMMING 


Bathing clothes are very largely a matter of 
taste and of locality; what would be suitable 
on a deserted shore in Devonshire would be 
totally out of place at Palm Beach. Every country 
has its own customs. In America, for instance, 
ladies are expected to bathe in stockings, and the 
One-piece suit is not permitted. In England 
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there ate very few regulations. Generally 
speaking, if a woman is slender and a good 
swimmer, the one-piece costume is the best, 
It is neat and also practicable, and before every- 
thing else safety is the first consideration. Fat 
people are very often excellent swimmers, and 
yet they do not look well in a tight-fitting 
garment. In that case the Canadian suit is the 
best, composed of a tunic and knickers. Jt 
disguises the outlines of the figure and does not 
impede the free movement of the limbs in the 
water. Bathing wraps are suitable when made of 
bright-coloured towelling. In England, at any 
fate, it is considered bad taste to be elaborately 
attired for the beach. Swimming isa sport, and 
clothes should be chosen from that point of view 
as for any other game. When abroad, adapt 
your outfit to whatever is the prevailing fashion 
in the place where you are Staying. It is always 
a mistake to be conspicuous. 


Town CLorHeEs 


Hete, again, the war has created a very notice- 
able influence upon women’s dresses. Twenty 
yeats ago it was considered necessaty to be 


enveloped in long skirts and to balance large 
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hats upon the head to be properly turned out 
for London. Now almost anything can be worn 
without being noticeable. Englishwomen are 
still inclined to dress too elaborately and fussily 
for street wear. It is always better to be under- 
dressed than to be too smart. A coat and skirt 
will look suitable under any conditions, but a 
fur-trimmed satin coat worn on a wet day ina 
bus is ludicrous. Clothes depend so enormously 
upon their environment. What is charming in 
a closed motor-car is merely grotesque in muddy, 
greasy streets. 

Strictly speaking, the correct clothes for 
morning wear are a dark tailor-made coat and 
skirt, with a simple hat and very plain shoes. No 
fancy buckles, and medium-height heels. A few 
years ago it would have been thought most extra- 
ordinary to wear a mackintosh in London, now 
they are generally worn on a wet day. It is 
better to have the mackintosh undisguised and 
merely for use. Fancy shapes and colours are 
not really smart. 

If one is going to luncheon at one of the big 
restaurants a dress is the correct thing. It 
must not be elaborate or noticeable, but it is 
supposed to be a little more formal than a coat 
and skirt. Again, the owner of a car can afford 
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to have something less practicable than the 
woman who has had to travel by bus. 

For afternoon parties and thé dansants a thin 
gown is needed, as the atmosphere is inclined to 
be warm. Very low décolletiés and no sleeves 
look out of place; something simple and at 
the same time smart is the right choice. 

Evening gowns can be as plain or as elaborate 
as the wearer wishes ; it is a mistake to dress too 
smartly for the theatre. Before the war the 
people who were considered to be the leaders of 
fashion always wore black when attending a 
play, but this custom has gone out of fashion, 
Still, a mid-season ball gown looks out of place 
in the stalls. I need hardly say that not to 
change into evening clothes for the theatre is a 
gtave mistake. It is both slovenly and lazy. 
During the war it was permissible, but now there 
is no excuse. 


MourNnING 


The custom of weating mourning for long 
periods, or of very deep mourning at all, is 
tapidly dying out. It is recognised that sorrow 
is none the less sincere because it does not 


indulge in expensive and outward show. Many | 
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widows do not even weat a widow’s veil, and 
unless they wish to do so there is no reason 
why they should. The only thing to be said 
for the custom is that it may protect the wearer 
from tactless questions. Ordinary mourning 
might be worn for any near relation, and the veil 
is the direct symbol of the loss of a husband. 
One point should be noted. If a veil is worn 
the widow should act accordingly. It is ex- 
tremely bad taste to appear draped in a veil, and 
at the same time to lunch at restaurants and other 
public places. For a husband deep mourning is 
worn for six months, and after that greys, white, 
and mauve; but nowadays everyone is allowed 
a great deal of latitude. The period for mourning 
for parents is the same as for a husband, although, 
of course, a veil is not worn. For uncles, aunts, 
cousins, and so on, six months is sufficient. 
There used to be very strict rules about what 
was mourning in the way of trimmings. Any- 
thing shiny was “ taboo,” such as sequins and jet, 
and dull materials were the only correct things. 
Court mourning is ordered by the King, and 
officers of both services and anybody connected 
with the Court is expected to wear it. When 
the order is issued the length of time that it is 
to be worn is also specified. If the reigning 
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sovereign or his mother dies, all ranks of 
society will naturally go into whatever amount 
of mourning they can afford as a mark of respect, 
even though it be only a black arm-band. 

Mourning is a matter upon which individuals 
must decide for themselves. To some people 
the very sight of black is sufficient to make them 
mote depressed, and it is not for the outside 
world to dictate to people in their sorrow. Deep 
black is very expensive and impracticable, and 
nothing looks so bad as a shabby black gown. 

In conclusion, the golden rule for all matters 
pertaining to dress is that it should be suitable 
to the occasion upon which it is to be worn, 
and that while simple clothes can never be out 
of place, elaborate things are often both vulgar 
and pretentious. To try and “ out-dress ” other 
people is a sign of a very poor understanding and 
of a low mental development. 


Chapter VI The Big Houser 


ConSIDERING that we have to spend the greater 
patt of our lives in our houses, it is astonishing 
that we do not pay more attention to the decora- 
tion and other even more important details. 
So many people would rather put all the money 
they possess into clothes or jewellery than into 
providing luxuries and adornments for their 
houses. The “atmosphere” of a house can 
affect people’s minds and bodies to an extra- 
ordinary degree, and surely it is more important 
to feel rested and happy whilst at home than 
to be magnificently dressed when in the street. 

Very often the question of expense has nothing 
to do with the matter, and it is mere laziness 
that prevents people making a really beautiful 
setting for themselves. Possibly you may be 
one of the fortunate individuals upon whom 
Fortune has smiled late in life, and you may find 
yourself with money to spend and yet not know 
how to set about choosing furniture, carpets, etc. 
Be wise, and do not allow yourself to be advised, 
not to say bullied, by any wholesale shop. 
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Remember that the young man behind the 
counter probably knows nothing more about 
colour schemes than you do. You have now 
an opportunity to acquire knowledge about a 
most enthralling hobby, and, what is even better, 
money with which to indulge your taste. Be. 
cause you know nothing now is no reason why 
in the course of yeats you should not be 
an authority on the subject. Old furniture, 
“period” decoration, Persian rugs, are an 
ever-enthralling study, and one which grows 
in interest as knowledge increases. At the 
beginning it is best to place oneself in the hands 
of an expert—not necessarily a professional— 
so as to learn something about various styles, 
periods, etc., and then with the help of books, 
visits to museums and private collections, a 
little preliminary knowledge will be gained. No 
doubt you will make many mistakes and acquire 
not a few “ dud” pieces, but the joy of hunting 
in old curiosity shops and frequenting sales is 
an ever-increasing pleasure. 

A hobby is almost a necessity for everyone 
who has leisure, and what more delightful one 
could be imagined than that which has for its 
object the creation of a beautiful home. Again, 
do not be bullied by other people into pretending 
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to like things that in reality do not appeal to 
the artistic side of your nature. A Louis 
Quinze room may be very beautiful, but if in 
your heart of hearts you prefer Jacobean, why 
not be honest and acknowledge it? No house 
can be the expression of your true personality 
if you don’t play fair with yourself. Personally 
I find that the Louis Quinze period is the epitome 
of desolation; a room furnished in that style 
makes me feel chilly in body and soul, just as 
a Chinese room, to my mind, always gives the 
impression of a straining after an impression of 
wickedness; but that is no reason why you 
should nor feel entirely at peace in a Louis Quinze 
drawing-room, or make shirts for the poor on an 
Oriental divan. If you will only be true to 
your own temperament your home will be 
“you,” and therefore of value. Taste is an 
atbitrary and fictitious quantity. There can be 
no hard-and-fast rule about such a thing, and if 
you really like (only I hope you won’t) Victorian 
wax flowers and antimacassars, why not have 
them P 

However, one thing is certain, that to have a 
really happy home it must be well run and 
comfortable. No genuine antique is worth 
discomfort. Because a thing is modern there 
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passport or recommendation. If we followed 
that line of reasoning we might be using bows 
and atrows and living in a Sioux Indian’s tepi, 
Therefore I think you will probably find it better 
to limit your “period” furnishing to the big 
reception rooms, at any rate as far as your 
guests’ rooms go. If you yourself wish to live 
in the exact replica of a “‘ Saxon Princess ” 
apartment there is nothing to prevent you; 
personally, when I am playing at being civilised 
I prefer to avail myself of the advantages, as well 
as of the drawbacks, that civilisation provides. 
First and foremost, therefore, provide each 
of your guest’s bedrooms with a bathroom. It 
saves labour, is more sanitary, and considerably 
mote artistic. No one can pretend that a wash- 
stand is a thing of beauty, and the sight of slops 
is an offence against every canon of art, I 
remember once staying in a house where every- 
thing was so “ periodical ” that the wash-stand 
basin held half a pint of water, and there was no 
room for the tooth-glass. The lattice windows 
wouldn’t close, and I spent the night shivering 
with cold. No! a big bathroom is the ideal 
accompaniment for every room, with lots of hot 
water. Of course if it is impossible to have an 
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entire bathroom, a fitted basin with hot and cold 
water can be substituted, but it is not so sanitary 
as having the washing arrangements quite apart. 
Another plan is to enclose the basin and shelves 
for holding bottles in a recess with doors which 
carry mirrors on the surface facing the room. 
This is both tidy and sanitary. It is a very good 
plan to allot a hot-water bottle to each spare 
room, as guests so often forget to pack their 
own, and people who are accustomed to them 
may find it impossible to sleep without their 
usual watmth. A tin containing biscuits is 
another very useful addition; sometimes a 
biscuit may be just sufficient to induce sleep in 
a strange room. Some hostesses provide a 
thermos flask with hot tea; this isa refinement 
of luxury, and only commendable where there 
is a large staff, as the daily cleansing entails 
extra work, and if not done thoroughly is 
disastrous. 

The bed is, perhaps, one of the most important 
pieces of furniture in a room, and, above all, in 
a guest’s room. If your own bed is uncomfort- 
able it is easy to change it, but the unfortunate 
visitor must suffer in silence. A lumpy mattress, 
springs that squeak when the occupant turns, 
or a hard pillow, may make all the difference to 
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a night’s rest. It is a most excellent plan to 
sleep in each spare room in turn, to learn by 
experience any defects that it may possess, If 
your guests pass a comfortable night they wil] 
be all the more amiable during the day. Don’t 
succumb to the temptation of buying lace- 
trimmed, heavily embroidered sheets. Nothing 
is more exhausting than trying to sleep on a 
pillow that is a mass of scratchy embroidery, 
The finest linen, with a beautifully embroidered 
monogram, is the only really nice thing. Each 
bed ought to have two blankets, and two more 
should be at hand in the cupboard where the 
guest can find them. It is cold comfort, in every 
sense of the word, when on a chilly night the 
hostess looks at the bed and says cheerfully : 
“I do hope you won’t be cold; mind you ring 
if you want another blanket.” , 

No one is going to disturb the servants at 
midnight, however cold they may feel; and I 
know nothing more enraging than to picture 
one’s hostess in a warm bed, hidden under a 
pile of blankets, while you yourself try to warm 
your toes by tucking them under your chin, 
and eventually piling every overcoat that you 
possess on the bed. 

There is a good deal of scope for artistic design 
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in the choice of blankets, quilts, and counter- 
panes. When money is no object Austrian 
blankets are by far the nicest. They can be 
obtained in every beautiful colour, and are 
bound in ribbon of thesame shade. Personally, 
Ilike them to repeat the tone of the curtains; and 
if a counterpane of Broderie Anglaise and filet 
lace is used they show through with a faint glow 
of colour. 

Of course they must never be washed, as it 
would harden and spoil them; cleaning leaves 
them soft and woolly. 

No one would dream of tinkering with an 
antique bed, but even with quite modern ones 
it is a great mistake to tie them up with muslin 
and ribbon bows. Nowadays such beautiful 
copies of old furniture are to be bought, and, in 
addition, such charming, original designs, that 
it is easy to find a style that will suit any room. 
Painted furniture is delightful for country bed- 
rooms, and can be made to carry out any scheme 
and colour. Imagine, for instance, a wall-paper 
in an old English design with birds and flowers, 
with a predominating touch of orange; the 
furniture could be peacock blue and the carpet 
a dull woodland shade of brown.. The blankets 
would also be a subdued orange, and the 
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entire room, ceilings, walls, and wood-work, 
could be painted in an oatmeal shade. There 
are endless variations, and a guest-room may 
be more definite and startling than one which is 
in constant use, as a person may enjoy a vivid 
wall-paper for a few days which would drive him 
demented if he had to live with it. The aspect 
of the room must be taken into consideration, 
as one looking south would not need to be so 
brightly decorated as one that faced north. 
Pictures are another consideration, and are 
mercifully going out of fashion as a wall covering. 
Nowadays people only hang up pictures either 
because they are valuable and beautiful, or 
because they have a personal feeling for them. 
Perhaps in time we shall approximate to the 
Japanese taste, which only permits of one beautiful 
picture (a Kakemono) hanging on the wall. 
This is generally kept rolled up except on 
occasions when the owner feels impelled to 
admire it, when it is unrolled and he gazes on 
it and then rolls it up again. 

Another most important fitting in a guest- 
room is the writing-table. Visitors do not like to 
usurp the tables in drawing-rooms and libraries; 
and, in addition, they may have important work 
which requires concentration,'so a well-stocked 
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writing-table is a necessity. It is almost impos- 
sible to make servants realise how important 
attention is to these details, and the hostess will 
be well advised to see to itherself. The blotting- 
paper must be renewed after each visitor; the 
ink-pot washed out; fresh nibs and sharpened 
pencils provided and the stationery replenished. 
It is so annoying to find that there are plenty of 
envelopes and no paper, or vice versa. 

Lastly, make sure that the cupboards are the 
right height for hanging clothes, that there are 
plenty of dress-hangers, and that the drawers 
open and shut with ease. 

Put at least two novels in each room, and see 
that they are reasonably new, and remember that 
flowers add the finishing touch to everything. 
Of course some of these directions may not 
appeal to you; they are only suggestions, and 
you will have your own ideas. But one of the 
most essential things for a house-proud woman 
is to feel that her guests are really comfortable. 

As I have said elsewhere, it is ridiculous to 
expect servants to work well if they have no 
comfort. Sometimes I wonder how employers 
have the courage to ring and order more coal 
when they know how inadequately the servants’ 
quarters are warmed. I was staying a short 
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time ago in an English house which was centrally 
heated throughout except where the servants 
lived, and there there were not even fireplaces ! 

I suppose the day will come when it will be 
illegal to force servants to share one toom; as 
housesare built at present, it is often inevitable, but 
at least they can be warm and sufficient accommo- 
dation provided for their clothes. Every servant’s 
bedroom should contain a decent-sized wardrobe, 
chest of drawers, and comfortable bed. Of coutse, 
if you are building or re-building the house, you 
will fit them with lavatory basins as in your own 
rooms. From your own point of view all 
labour-saving contrivances should be fitted, as 
it means more leisure for the servants, and there- 
fore better work. I think washable paint is the 
best covering for the walls; if the rooms are 
inclined to be gloomy the paint can be of a 
cheerful yellow or cream colour. Nice rooms 
make the occupants take a pride in keeping them 
spotless. 

Linoleum is a good floor covering, with one 
or two cheap, bright rugs, both for warmth and 
brightness. In the case of servants’ rooms I 
think the rule about pictures can be relaxed. A 
couple of pictures breaks the bareness of the 
walls, and you can have one or two cheap 
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Japanese prints, framed in passe-partout, which 
are both artistic and cheerful. 

The housekeepet’s room is another very 
important item, and one on which it is well 
worth while spending a little time and trouble. 
I think, in this room a wall-paper is better than 
paint, as the servants find it more to their liking ; 
and, after all, it is their room, and it is just as well 
to consider their taste. A writing-table and 
several really comfortable arm-chairs are abso- 
lutely necessary. It is hard, if after the day’s 
work there is nowhere for them to relax. Of 
course the housekeeper’s room is only for the 
upper servants, and the needs of the others must 
not be forgotten. A great deal of the Bol- 
shevism of the present day is due to the thought- 
less way in which servants have been treated. It 
is much easier to keep them if they are well 
treated, because they will hesitate to leave a house 
where they know they are well off. 

You will probably have a special room of 
your own where you will write in the mornings, 
and perhaps rest before dinner in the evenings. 
If you have become very much interested in old 
furniture you may care to keep to some particular 
period, but for a really intimate room I think 
you will find it better to choose as the central 
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point of decoration some beautiful china, perhaps 
blue and white, or Famille Rose, or that less 
known variety, the Famille Rose with the beauti- 
ful chocolate background. 

Imagine, for instance, a room with a large 
jar of the Famille Rose. You would paint 
your walls and ceiling a delicate creamy tint, 
like that of the porcelain. Your chair covers 
would be of old-fashioned brocade, with just 
a faint pattern. On the polished floor would 
be old Persian rugs, their faded, yet glowing 
tones matching the tints of the flower design. 
The curtains could be of a lovely deep shade of 
rose. Thus the whole room would form a 
background for, and at the same time be an 
expression of, the beautiful piece of china. 

Shakespeare said: “To thine own self be 
true,” and at no time is it more applicable than 
in house furnishing. I would far rather see a 
house furnished in the Early Victorian style, if 
it was because the owner liked that period, than 
the most exquisitely correct Jacobean or Tudor 
mansion, which was merely the result of follow- 
ing the fashion. 
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Wnuite it is easy enough to furnish or build a 
house when you have a big bank balance, it is 
far less simple when, as is so often the case in 
these days, money is scarce. 

Unless you ate one of the people to whom 
the country is a necessity—and there are more 
individuals who inherit this atavistic tendency 
than one would suppose—it is better to have a 
pied-a-terre in London. The luxuries of civilisa- 
tion are cheaper in a town: there are always 
concerts, lectures, and, above all, opportunities 
for games, to be met with at reasonable prices. 
Also, transport is both cheap and convenient, 
and the latter question can be a very serious one 
in the country. If you are a real country lover 
no minor discomforts, such as having to walk to 
the station in the pouring rain, etc., will deter you. 

On a limited income you must make up your 
mind what sort of life you are going to lead; 
it is dipping into every phase of social distraction 
that runs away with money. You cannot possibly 
play games, entertain, go to plays, dress expen- 
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sively, etc., and expect to live within your 
income. 

Perhaps you enjoy playing tennis and golf 
more than anything else; in that case join a 
county club and make up your mind that this js 
your relaxation, and that you cannot afford to 20 
to many theatres or restaurants. There never 
was a truer saying than that which bids you 
“cut your coat according to your cloth.” fg 
you remember this you can do almost anything 
you want to, even to travelling in distant coun- 
tries; but you must make up your mind to be 
strong, and to refuse even the most tempting 
invitations if they lead you into other extraya- 
gances. Perhaps you do not care for games, 
but you do enjoy social life and seeing your 
friends. In that case you will want to spend 
time and money on your clothes and also on 
arranging little luncheon and dinner parties. 
If you are one of those half-cursed, half-blessed 
people to whom the Red Gods call, you will live 
very, very cheaply for six months in the year, so 
that for the other half you may spend your time 
wandering. 

But whatever you may elect to do you will 
need a home of some sort, however small, where 
you may store your possessions. If you have a 
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family of children who ate at school you will 
find that it is best to have a tiny pied-d-terre in 
London, and to go away for the holidays. But 
if you have only two children, or you live alone, 
you will probably spend most of your time in 
London. The ideal, if it can be found, is a garage 
with rooms above. If you can beg, borrow, or 
steal the money, buy the place outright, as every 
improvement you put in is then money in your 
pocket should you wish to sell later on. Sup- 
posing you have found a place that you think 
would suit you, be advised by me, who have 
suffered from omitting to do this very thing, 
and put the matter in the hands of a lawyer. 
Leases, etc., are tricky things, and you also need 
the advice of a competent architect and surveyor, 
who will know whether the place is damp or 
whether it will stand structural alterations. If 
the verdict of the latter is favourable be prepared 
to go gently, and put up with a certain amount 
of inconvenience to begin with, so that in the 
end you may have things as you really want 
them. For instance, it is almost certain that 
you will have to install a bathroom; I would 
rather begin by putting in a really good system 
of hot water and having ¢ hip-bath till there was 
sufficient money for a good bathroom, than do 
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everything at once and have it shoddy. Centra] 
heating and constant hot water are the two things 
most calculated to make the English climate 
bearable, but a defective system is worse than 
nothing. 

If you have a “ flair” for doing up rooms 
you can turn your garage home into a priceless 
possession for almost nothing, but the chances 
are, that if you have the artistic temperament, 
your fingers will be beautiful and useless. In 
that case it is better to “invest” in a small] 
“ odd-job” man and let him work under your 
supervision. I say “invest,” because you must 
own him completely, body and soul, while he is 
working for you. Really, if the law permitted, 
you should be able to put a collar round his neck 
and take him for walks, then feed him and shut 
him up till next morning, because the last thing 
you want him to have is “ideas.” They are 
fatal, and the moment an “‘ odd-jobber ” escapes 
your influence he catches “ideas.” I have sent 
a man away over-night without an idea in his 
head, and next morning he has returned, and 
had a bad attack of “ ideas,” probably ruining 
the work of days. 

However, if you can innoculate him against 
this disease, and use him merely as a medium, 
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you will be able to accomplish excellent 
results. 

You will probably have four rooms upstairs 
and the garage below, which will make an 
excellent drawing- and dining-room combined. 
The important thing to remember is, that you 
are making the best out of rather limited sur- 
roundings ; therefore keep everything as simple 
as you can, and don’t try to do anything more 
than you can really afford. To live happily you 
must live within your income, otherwise you 
will be ina constant state of suspense, and of not 
knowing from where your next penny is to come. 

Plain colour-wash for all the rooms is by far 
the best, and as they will be small keep them free 
from any unnecessary decorations, such as friezes 
and dados. You can let your fancy play freely 
round the curtains and cushions, because a little 
pattern, as far as they are concerned, will do no 
harm. Unless you have any very special beautiful 
Persian rugs it is better to cover the floor with 
some of the new linoleum, which is both artistic 
and washable. Plain hair-cord carpet is very 
nice, but it shows every mark, and life is not 
worth living if one has to think about leaving 
footmarks if the day is dusty or muddy. The 
linoleum which is made in a dark red colour is 
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charming, and you can buy very cheap and most 
fascinating rush mats in bright colours ang 
designs. One must have comfort if one is to 
be happy, and the feeling that carpets, etc., are 
getting spoilt, and there is no money to replace 
them, is nerve-racking. That is why central- 
heating is so important. It is the first step 
towards lessening labour and preserving cleanli- 
ness, and it is worth while making a good many 
sacrifices to procute it. 

Unfortunately, we cannot always live where 
we would choose, and if there is a large family 
of children you will have to have a larger house 
than you would need if there were only two of 
you. The average English house is hopeless as 
tegatds bathroom accommodation and ordinary 
conveniences. It is always worth while putting 
in a new boiler if a larger one is needed, 
Plenty of hot water makes it so much easier 
for the servants, and in these days most 
people are under-staffed. If you have willing 
Servants (and it is precisely in these hard- 
worked establishments that you find them), try 
and make up to them in other ways for small 
inconveniences in the house. Extra time off, 
when it can be arranged, an occasional theatre 
ticket, or some small unexpected pleasure will 
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make all the difference, and will create a good 
and friendly atmosphere. Servants are far from 
being angels, but also, they are not devils, and 
if you expect to find something good you are 
mote likely to do so. 

What I said about comfort applies even more 
strongly to a house where there are a lot of 
children. You cannot always be what the nurses 
call “‘ after them,” and therefore it is better to 
have floor-coverings and furniture that will not 
spoil too easily. There should be, if possible, 
a room set apart for the children where they can 
romp to their heart’s content, and then you can 
reasonably demand of them that they pay a 
little attention to coming in with clean feet 
and avoiding marking the walls with grubby 
paws. 

Of course London is not a good place when 
you have children, as there is nothing to amuse 
them. To condemn a dog or a child to eternal 
pavements is wicked: it is denying them their 
natural heritage. Houses are cheaper in the 
country, and it does not matter if they are rather 
shabby ; London shabbiness is so often due to 
fogs and smuts, while the ordinary “‘ wear and 
tear” of years of usage is rather attractive than 
otherwise. If your means are limited, try in 
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your country house to achieve an absolute 
simplicity of effect; chintz and plain furniture 
are always delightful, and bizarre designs are 
only for the town and for those with leisure 
and money. I say “‘ with leisure,” because that 
is one of the most important and yet one of the 
most difficult things for those who are not well 
off to obtain. I don’t think the rich realise how 
lucky they are in that respect. Anyhow, if you 
have a house which is furnished in a rather 
distinctive manner, it must be kept very spick 
and span, or else it looks sordid, while clean 
chintz, solid furniture, and flowers are sufficient 
with ordinary cleanliness to make any country 
house look a real home. 

Try and have an ** amusing ” wash-hand set in 
the spare room, even if you cannot manage any- 
thing very elaborate in the way of decoration. 
There are the most charming designs to be found 
in rough pottery, with bright flower or fruit 
designs; with chintz curtains to match, and 
white walls, nobody could ask for anything 
prettier. 

The modern portable oil stove is a great 
blessing ; it has been so much improved that it 
no longer smells, and it is possible to warm a 
bedroom without any fire. In a tiny house an 
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extra fire means a great deal of work, and at the 
same time no one wishes a guest to feel cold. 
It can be lighted at the same time as the morning 
cup of tea is brought, and the room will be beauti- 
fully warm when it is time to get up. 

If you can manage to put in some arrange- 
ment which allows of the bath water being 
heated otherwise than by the kitchen range, it 
is an unmixed blessing. A small kitchen gets 
unbearably hot in the summer time, and it is 
the time of year when so many baths are needed 
after games and picnics. 

It is a great blessing, if it can be managed, 
for the mistress of the house to have some room 
to which she can retire and be quite alone. It 
is so nerve-racking never to be able to have a 
quiet moment. As house room is always a 
difficulty, it is sometimes possible to arrange that 
part of the bedroom should be turned into a 
sitting-toom. I know of one woman who hung 
a curtain across a corner of her room, papered it 
in another design, installed a comfortable arm- 
chair and a book-shelf, and whenever family life 
became too much for her she retired into the little 
haven, and it was an understood thing that she 
was not to be disturbed. 

There is nearly always a way by which things 
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may be managed even when money is scarce ; 


in fact, the poorer people are, the more ingenious 
they become in circumventing circumstances ; and 
though it may be a truism, yet the fact remains, 
that when one has schemed and planned and 
ached for something it is a thousand times more 
precious than anything which has been bought 
regardless of cost. 
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Chapter VIII The Question of Servants 


Ir is not the least use being rich if you don’t 
know how to get your money’s worth, and you 
won’t get your money’s worth if you don’t 
know how to run your house; or rather, if you 
don’t know how to select the right people to 
run it for you. 

There is an art about these things, and very 
often it has made all the difference between 
success and failure in life. A man or a woman 
who does not know how to delegate authority 
is a miserable being, and generally dies of sheer 
exhaustion. 

The problem of how to secure devoted service 
from servants is an insoluble one. It is a fairy 
gift bestowed on some lucky people at their 
baptism, and alas! it is impossible to acquire. 
I know of one girl who was left so badly off 
that she felt she could not even afford to keep 
one servant. But her old “ Nanny ” refused to 
leave her. Together they lived in a small cottage 


and shared and shared alike. Then one day 
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the girl was given a Samoyede puppy, which 
“Nanny ” promptly took under her care. In 
due time the puppy became the mother of 
many, and they won prizes at all the best- 
known shows, but the old nurse still stead- 
fastly refused to have any outside help. To-day 
her kennels are almost the best known in 
England. 

But that, as I said before, is the perquisite of 
very few people. Still, a lot can be done by 
sympathy, tact, and trying to put yourself in 
the servant’s place. No good servant likes 
familiarity. It is insulting to her intelligence, and 
places her in a false position. No ordinary 
person would enjoy it if some minor Royalty 
suddenly took it into his mind to become jocose 
and playful, because the mere mortal would not 
know whether to respond in a similar manner or 
whether to observe the demeanour of a good dog 
that is being rewarded by a pat, but who must 
not forget himself so far as to jump up with 
muddy paws the next time that he meets the same 
person. 

There is a story about a certain lady who 
believed in the principles of “ Egalité, Liberté, 
Fraternité.” A young footman who had been 
with her for a short time applied for another 
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place, and when he was asked why he left he 
said: “When Her Ladyship told me to call 
her ‘ Violet’ I thought it was time to leave.” 
An old lady who had lived the greater part of 
her life in Clapham told me that it broke her heart 
to have to allow other people to do the dusting 
and sweeping. “I keep several dusters in this 
locked drawer,” she said mysteriously, “and I 
go round the tiresome little bits and corners 
myself.” 

However, most people have neither the time 
nor the inclination to do their own dusting, and 
it would not be a good plan if they did. Ser- 
vants must be left to do their own work. The 
number of servants that is required varies 
considerably according to the size of the house, 
the amount of entertaining that is done, etc. 
For a man who is rich and has a big house it 
will probably be found necessary to engage a 
butler, two or even three footmen, a valet, and 
an odd man. The latter is the most pathetic 
and the most useful individual that ever existed. 
He is everybody’s whipping boy, and does all 
the odd jobs that no one else will do. I re- 
member an odd man who was the butt of the 
household. Finally he fell ill and went away for 
atest. It had been a case of “It’s Tommy this 
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and Tommy that ” while he was there, but when 
he was gone he was bewailed by the entire staff, 
“‘ Now,” said the mistress of the house viciously, 
“the housemaids will see what it means to 
carry coals upstairs.” However, it is no use 
interfering too much. If he is a good odd 
man he will go from strength to strength, 
and finally, even, he may end in a butlet’s 
paradise. 

The butler and the housekeeper are in the 
two positions of authority over the men- and 
maid-servants respectively, except in the case of 
the lady’s maid, the cook, and the valet, who, 
like comets, revolve in an orbit of their own. 
There are certain mysteries which must not be too 
deeply probed. 

The butler has absolute authority over the 
men-servants. He is generally allowed to have 
a casting vote in their selection. In fact, he 
often finds them and brings them up for inspec- 
tion, so to speak. It is more satisfactory to let 
him have the chief hand in the business, as it 
prevents dissatisfaction later. I remember the 
sad plight of a woman who insisted on engaging 
her own footmen. Suddenly one of them—the 
second probably—announced that he would not 
and could not draw the drawing-room curtains. 
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As the housemaids absolutely refused to do 
anything so derogatory, the awful spectacle 
was seen of the butler himself performing the 
shameful task. Of course this would never 
have happened if the mistress had been less 
obstinate. 

It is important to remember that except in very 
rare cases it is the most appalling mistake to 
interfere between the lower servants and the 
butler and the housekeeper. No efficient and 
qualified upper servant will stand it. Orders 
must always be given through them, and never 
directly to the servants under them. It makes 
it impossible for them to maintain discipline. 
Sometimes one is inclined to think that a certain 
amount of bullying is taking place, but it is better 
to wait and make certain before acting rashly, 
and then, if necessary, dismiss the butler or the 
housekeeper. Also, one must remember that it 
is impossible always to judge. Young servants 
need a firm hand, and as it is the upper ser- 
vants who have to take the blame if anything 
goes wrong it is only reasonable to allow 
them a certain latitude in their dealings with 
their subordinates. 

The butler has charge of the cellar book. 
The wine, of course, is bought by the master of 
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the house, but the butler has to keep a check on 
what is used. He keeps the key of the cellar, 
and if two bottles of champagne are taken out, 
or one of port—in fact, when anything is used— 
he has to mark it down in the book. It is 
important to have as a butler a man of high 
integrity, because upon him, even more than 
upon the housekeeper, depends the tone of the 
servants’ quarters. For some reason, known 
only to the high gods, there is always a sort of 
armed truce existing between the butler and the 
housekeeper. I knew an old housekeeper who 
never teferred to the men-servants except under 
the sinister appellation of “them men.” In 
some ways it is a nuisance, but it is one of these 
age-long feuds that nothing can alter. It is 
wiser not to try and change ancient traditions, 
but bow one’s head and accept the inscrutable 
mandates of Fate. 

But, as I said before, a trustworthy butler is a 
most necessary adjunct to a well-run household 
—not like the butler who had unfortunate 
lapses into sleep-walking, and who, although a 
teetotaller in his waking moments, always 
found his way during the night to the cellar, 
when he seemed to develop strange alcoholic 
tastes ! 
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It is most important to remember that the 
butler, the valet, the housekeeper, and the lady’s 
maid must always be referred to as Mr. Brown, 
Mrs. Snooks, Miss Jones, etc., when being 
spoken of to the other servants. It may seem a 
small detail to you, but it is of the utmost im- 
portance to them, and creates alarm and despon- 
dency in all ranks when it is omitted. It is very 
disconcerting if you ask for “ Jones,” and the 
footman answers that “‘ Mr. Jones is out.” It 
is like the lady who said to the drill instructor 
who was teaching her little girls: “ Will you 
have a glass of beer?” “ Thank you, madam,” 
was the reply, “I shall be pleased to take a glass 
of ale.” No doubt she felt rebuked, and paid 
more attention to the purity of her language in 
future. 

The lady of the house sees the cook as well 
as the housekeeper every morning, because the 
cook (who although she is almost invariably a 
spinster is also “‘ Mrs.”) reigns supreme in the 
kitchen, and no orders should be transmitted to 
her through a third person. She appears with a 
large black-bound book, in which she inscribes 
the proposed meals for the day, both for the 
dining-room and the servants’ hall. It is a 
wise plan to read the servants’ menu over very 
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carefully, and to make any alterations that may 
seem necessary, noticing, for instance, whether 
they are being given the same dishes too often 
in succession. Cooks seem to be Strangely in- 
different as to what they themselves eat, and 
they are apt to give the servants very poor 
food in consequence. People who have 
hard work to do must be well fed, and if 
amusements are few and far between food is 
an agreeable interlude in the daily round. 
It is useless to expect good service unless 
the mistress takes an interest in the servants. 
So few people recognise what an enormous 
difference a little personal interest makes. 
It is so inexpressibly dreary to feel that one is 
nothing but a “ microbe,” as a servant once 
said to me. If a servant is “ hadden doon,” 
as the Scotch say, they feel that every man’s hand 
is against them. Remember the story of the 
housemaid who refused to attend morning 
prayers. On being asked her treason she burst 
into floods of tears and sobbed: “I can’t bear to 
hear his lordship praying, ‘O God, who hatest 
nothing but the housemaid.?” In reality, of 
course, it was “ who hatest nothing that Thou 
hast made.” Perhaps she felt that life was such 
a dreary proposition that it was quite possible 
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that the Almighty really had a special grudge 
against housemaids. 

Although the cook has full and entire com- 
mand in the kitchen, the housekeeper rules the 
stillrcoom. ‘The latter is an institution which is 
becoming extinct, but it still holds sway in 
some big houses, especially in Scotland. All the 
cakes, buns, etc., are made there; tea, both early 
and afternoon, is prepared within its precincts, 
as well as breakfast. Personally, I could never 
see its raison d’étre, but I belong to a generation 
which recked not of its full glories. I 
believe that in the days of housekeepers who 
cuttsied when they spoke to the lady of the 
house, it was a marvellous institution, and all 
sorts of marvellous things were prepared 
there. However, should you wish to have a 
still-room, it comes under the housekeepet’s 
régime. 

I have kept the bonne-bouche of the whole busi- 
ness till the end. In certain exalted houses there 
existed a magnificent being called a “ groom of 
the chambers.” It has not been my good 
fortune to encounter many of these supermen, 
but as a child my ambition was to matty a man 
who would let me keep an unlimited number 
of dormice as well as a “groom of the 
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chambers.” Should you wish to indulge in a 
“groom of the chambers,” please realise that 
he is above and over everybody. Even 
the butler is but a worm in a small garden 
compared to the groom. He oversees evety- 
one, takes all the responsibility, and is, in fact, 
all-seeing and all-powerful. The only definite 
duty that I have ever been able to assign to 
a groom of the chambers is the one of seeing 
that the writing-tables are kept well stocked 
with clean blotting-paper, pens, ink, etc. But, 
to be candid, I am not an authority on these 
majestic beings, and I can only tell you that they 
do exist, 

A valet and a lady’s maid form two of the 
most essential parts of a well-run household. So 
much of one’s personal comfort is dependent on 
their efficiency. They can be “ perfect treasures ” 
or fiends incarnate. They are the only people 
who have any recognised perquisites, and even 
they have them within limits. A lady’s maid 
expects a certain number of her mistress’s clothes 
when she has finished with them, but it is a great 
mistake to allow her to think that they must all 
come to her automatically. Itis so disconcerting 
to feel a furious eye fixed upon you when you 
dare to go out on a wet day in a coat and 
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skirt that the maid considers is due to be 
included in her wardrobe. Besides, there 
may be other people to whom you may wish 
to give some of your garments. It is better to 
be quite clear on the subject when engaging 
her, and then later on she has no grounds for 
complaint. 

The question as to whether a maid should be 
French or English is one that must be left to the 
individual to decide, but on the whole, an English 
maid is the most satisfactory. French women are 
apt to be tiresome with regard to the other 
servants, and there are always endless bickerings 
and quarrels. Their only advantage is that they 
do not insist upon sticking as closely to their 
own duties as some English women. Still, the 
real qualities that are necessary in a maid are 
loyalty and kindness, and these are to be found 
to greater perfection in British maids than in any- 
one else. Many a maid has sacrificed her whole 
life to serving a family patiently and loyally, 
and no reward can be considered too great for 
such devotion. 

The days when mistresses expected their 
maids to sit up for them at night are past. It 
was sheer cruelty, and on a par with the con- 
duct of people who keep their chauffeurs up 
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all night. Why servants should be expected 
to be able to do with less sleep than their 
employers is an idea that passes my compre- 
hension, more particularly as the former are 
ptobably passing the midnight hours in en- 
joying themselves, which is a very different 
matter from waiting hour after hour, till every 
muscle is aching with cold, for the return of 
the revellers. 

The lady can stay in bed next morning till she 
feels inclined to get up, but the wretched maid 
has to be ready for her breakfast at the usual 
time. It is not to be wondered that it is almost 
impossible to find a maid who will agree to 
remain on duty after a reasonable hour. Besides, 
surely women are not so helpless that they cannot 
take off their own clothes at night. It is de- 
gtading for people of average intelligence to 
allow themselves to sink into a state of 
dependence upon another individual to that 
extent. 

A maid is expected to be a good hairdresser, 
packer, and traveller. The most important of 
these three qualifications is the last, as nothing 
is more trying than a woman who cannot look 
after both herself and the luggage, or who is a 
vety bad sailor. It is while travelling, especially 
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abroad, that it is such an advantage to have a 
woman of intelligence who will enjoy the new 
sights and places that she visits. Formerly it 
was considered indispensable for a first-class 
maid to be a good dressmaker, but many women 
nowadays prefer to buy all their clothes, as 
dresses are to be obtained at very reasonable 
prices. 

However, it is as well to explain, when 
engaging her, that the maid is expected to 
make things, such as blouses, dressing-gowns, 
etc., as otherwise she may be annoyed when 
called upon to do so. It is of course under- 
stood that a lady’s maid is not expected to 
wear a cap. In the days of our mothers they 
expected their maids to travel in black and 
to wear bonnets, but the modern maid is 
allowed, within limits, to wear what she chooses. 
Of course gaudy clothes and extravagantly 
trimmed hats would be quite unsuitable, but 
no woman who knew her work would wish to 
appear in them. 

It is well worth while to arrange to give one’s 
maid a few pleasures, such as an occasional 
theatre ticket or seats for a concert. Living 
with a lady in close companionship as they 
do, their tastes become very similar, and 
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they appreciate the outing. It is to be 
hoped that mistresses will meet with more 
success than the lady who, being very fond 
of dancing herself, tried to induce her maid 
to go to some of ‘the servants’ balls. This 
particular maid was inclined to be rather 
straight-laced, and her mistress said to her: 
“But after all, Jones, there is nothing in the 
Bible against dancing.” ‘“‘ Indeed, m’m, there 
is,” was the reply. “‘ Where,” asked the lady. 
“Don’t you remember, m’m, when we are 
told: ‘Be not unequally yoked together with 
unbelievers’ ?” After that, what was thete left 
to say? 

So few people keep carriages nowadays that 
it is hardly worth while mentioning them. 
Chauffeurs, as a rule, do not clean their own cars 
in a big establishment. If a man is out all day 
and again in the evening he cannot be reasonably 
expected to do so. To clean and polish a big 
cat takes three hours, and if a chauffeur is out 
till eleven p.m. he won’t do it. People are apt 
to mix up the driver with the car, and to 
forget that he needs rest. Of course the 
amount that cars are used is ridiculous. It 
is a habit, and nothing more. It would do 
their owners all the good in the world to 
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walk, and the beauty specialists would have 
less work. 

It is to be hoped that with new houses will 
come better accommodation for servants. Up 
till now it has been simply disgraceful. No 
wonder that it has been difficult to induce girls 
to become domestic servants. It is not very 
enlivening, after a hard day’s work, to have 
nowhere to sit but a dark basement room, con- 
tinually in need of electric light, or else a cold 
poky attic shared with someone else. Every 
human being needs to be alone sometimes, and 
I am firmly convinced that if women servants, 
at any rate, knew they would have a pretty, 
bright room with adequate warming facilities 
to themselves, there would be a greater 
supply of servants. Look at the furniture 
that is considered good enough for most of 
them. A bed, a rickety wash-stand, and three 
hooks on the wall where they may keep their 
clothes. When one has very few possessions 
one has to keep them all the more carefully, 
and it is heart-breaking work to have nothing 
in which to keep clothes away from the dust 
and dirt. 

Another point which is often overlooked is a 
daily paper for the servants. It costs a trifle, 
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little and apparently insignificant acts which make 
the difference between a house where the servants 
are looked upon as Robots and one where their 
interests are considered. 


Chapter IX Entertaining 


Many people who, before the war, had fairly 
large houses and an efficient staff of servants 
have had to retire into small flats and be content 
with one or two maids. Under these conditions 
it is more difficult to entertain at home, and so 
the fashion of restaurant luncheons and dinners 
has gained ground. 

It is a fashion that is to be deplored, as it 
takes away the pleasant flavour of personal 
attention and individuality which is such a 
necessaty ingredient of true hospitality. Very 
often it is nothing but a slight element of snob- 
bishness which prevents people from entertaining 
in a small way in their own homes, and farther 
on I shall try to show how delightful a thing the 
smallest luncheon can be, if a little trouble is 
taken. 

If, however, you have made up your mind to 
give your friends luncheon at a restaurant, try 
and make it as simple and personal as possible. 
Avoid asking too many people. It is easier to 
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collect a few persons than it is to marshal a huge 
number. People are apt to be late, and nothing 
is more irritating than hanging about the lounge 
of a restaurant waiting for the late-comers. Six 
is a convenient number for luncheon, and obviates 
the necessity of a sort of triumphal entry into 
the dining-room, which is both vulgar and un- 
necessary. 

Never leave the ordering of the meal until 
luncheon-time. It is impossible to preserve a 
semblance of harmony while the hostess is 
endeavouring to learn the preferences of the 
various guests. It is a good plan to go the day 
before and choose the table that you prefer, at 
the same time ordering the menu, which mast 
be short and simple. Nowadays most people 
have business to attend to, and no one has time 
to waste on a long luncheon. If the food 
ordered be plain and simple everyone will find 
something to his taste, and he can enjoy the 
conversation without being constantly inter- 
rupted by having to make a choice between 
hors d’euvre and oysters, or lamb and cutlets. 

The only item that may with advantage be 
left to the luncheon-hour itself is the choice of 
drinks. Even then it is always simpler to order 
some form of “cup.” Most people like it, and 
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those who do not will probably drink water. 
Champagne must sever be drunk at luncheon ; it 
is essentially for use in the evenings. Nothing 
marks so clearly a want of social knowledge as 
providing champagne at a private luncheon- 
party. Big and formal functions are of course 
quite different. Cider-cup is one of the best 
things for a small and informal affair. Place- 
catds may be used, but it is better to keep 
everything very informal and unpretentious, 
and with a small party they are not necessary. 
Three dishes are quite enough for luncheon ; 
every effort should be made to obviate any 
appearance of entertaining for the mere sake of 
entertaining. Food is not the primary con- 
sideration when friends meet; it is your com- 
pany that they desire, not what you can give 
them. Begin with oysters, hors d’euvre, or some 
egg dish. Then have chicken or cutlets, and 
see that the salad and other vegetables are 
carefully chosen. It is the little things that make 
so much difference. Fruit-compéte with cream, 
ot a light pudding, follows, and then coffee and 
liqueurs. The men and women remain together, 
and do not separate as they do after dinner. The 
hostess generally makes a move to the lounge at 
the end of the meal, and a few minutes are spent 
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listening to the music. Guests should never 
remain more than a quarter of an hour after 
luncheon, and no attention must be paid to the 
conventional inquiry: “ Must you go?” Here, 
as at other entertainments, the chief guest 
(naturally a lady) makes the first move, followed 
at once by the other guests. Luncheon may be 
at any time between one and one thirty. 


LUNCHEON AT HOME 


There is much more personality and charm 
about the smallest meal given in a person’s own 
house than in anything that can be provided at 
a restaurant. No room is so small or simple 
that one or two friends cannot be entertained 
there. 

In a limited household a gate-legged table or 
a polished one is the most serviceable, as it 
reduces the laundry bill. If table-cloths are 
used they must be spotlessly clean and well 
starched, and for this reason it is best to avoid 
using them. The same tule applies to table- 
napkins, and there is nothing to be said against 
those made in paper, which can be destroyed 
after the meal. In England we do not realise 
the many uses to which paper can be put. On 
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the Continent during the war table linen was 
hardly used at all, and many artistic designs were 
evolved for both napkins and cloths. However, 
in England it will probably be thought sufficient 
to have napkins, and as they can be obtained in a 
variety of designs they can be chosen for their 
suitability with regard to the general scheme of 
decoration. 

If there is only one sitting-room, that need not 
deter the hostess from entertaining her friends. 
Life has become so much simpler since the war 
that people expect much less than was formerly 
the case. A nice gate-legged table with mats 
of coloured linen and pretty cottage china 
(which is not expensive) looks quite delightful. 
A bowl of flowers in the middle is all the decora- 
tion that is needed. In these circumstances the 
food provided will be very plain and simple, in 
keeping with the appointments. It is so simple 
nowadays to buy delicious food ready prepared, 
and this does away with any extra work. 

Some cold meat with a fresh salad and nicely 
cooked potatoes, dainty crisp rolls, a cold 
pudding with clotted cream, and a small fresh 
cheese will make an ample and delicious luncheon. 
Coffee can be made by the hostess on one of the 
many contrivances now on the market. Coffee 
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should be the best that can be obtained, and must 
be freshly ground and roasted. A really good 
cup of coffee gives a finish to any meal, however 
simple, and a bad one is equally disgusting. The 
brown Devonshire earthenware coffee service 
looks very pretty, and is not expensive, and it 
catries out the impression of cottage simplicity 
which should always be maintained in a small 
flat or room. Nothing is so out of place as an 
over-elaborate effect, a strained striving after 
the ornate. If everything is kept very simple 
there is a feeling of what the Scotch call “ couthi- 
ness” and homely comfort which is absent from 
any formal luncheon in a restaurant, and there 
is every opportunity for those little personal 
touches which make such a difference to the 
success of an entertainment. 

At a tiny luncheon of this description there 
will be, of course, no servants. The food will 
be placed in readiness on a side table, and people 
will help themselves. If the luncheon is given 
by someone who does not keep a servant she 
may find it worth while to get a charwoman in 
for the washing-up. It costs very little and 
prevents the party being an extra burden. 
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BACHELOR Hosts 


Men ate so largely entertained that they often 
feel it incumbent on them to make some small 
return for the hospitality shown to them. This 
is more often the case in the colonies and in 
India than here. While it is not absolutely 
necessary for a bachelor to return hospitality, it 
is a pretty compliment when he does so, and shows 
that he is conscious of his obligations. No man 
is so poor that he cannot afford to offer his 
friends a cup of tea, and nothing on an elaborate 
scale is expected or desirable. An unmarried man 
always asks a married woman to act as chaperone, 
and she is generally asked to pour out tea. The 
servant will hand round the cakes, etc., and 
plenty of cigarettes must be provided. The 
other women guests will leave at the same time 
as the chaperone. Fashions have changed so 
much in the last ten years that many things 
which would have been thought most unsuitable 
before the war are now generally accepted. But 
girls will still do well not to accept invitations 
to any meal at a bachelor’s flat without a 
chaperone. Married women may, if their hus- 
bands have no objection, have tea occasionally at 
an unmarried man’s apartment, but dinner is still 
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considered to be taboo. It is impossible to lay 
down hard-and-fast rules about anything of this 
description ; circumstances vary so much that 
what might be quite permissible on one occasion 
would be irregular on another. As St. Paul said: 
* All things are lawful, but all things are not 
expedient.” 


DINNERS 


Dinner is a more formal meal than luncheon, 
but even so there are varying degrees of for- 
mality, and a small party of six or eight need not 
be a very formidable affair. 

A big dinner demands a certain amount of 
Organisation. There is the menu to be con- 
sidered, the guests that are most suited to sit 
next each other, the matter of precedence, the 
decoration of the table, as well as various minor 
details. Elaborate schemes of flowers and fruit 
have gone out of fashion, and more depends upon 
the beauty of one beautiful piece of silver and 
the general effect than upon mounds and vases 
full of expensive flowers. Whether a table-cloth 
is used or whether a polished table is preferred 
depends entirely upon the hostess. A table to 
look its best needs constant attention. A hasty 
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rub-over on the day of the dinner is worse than 
useless; it is only by the liberal use of elbow-grease 
that a satisfactory effect can be maintained. 
Still, it must be acknowledged that silver and 
glass look their best when they gleam upon the 
dark and shining surface of a mahogany table. 
Nothing is worse taste than to overload a table 
with trifling pieces of silver and trumpery orna- 
ments. Unless the plate happens to be very 
beautiful, it is best to depend for ornament upon 
some of the beautiful alabaster and coloured bowls 
that can be bought now in the big stores. If 
they are fitted with electric light inside, the effect 
is delightful and reduces the need of other illu- 
mination to a minimum. Soft lighting goes a 
long way towards making a successful dinner- 
patty. Nothing is so exhausting as a glaring 
light. 

Napkins must be plainly arranged; nothing 
looks worse than to see them tortured into fancy 
designs, such as sailing ships and turreted castles. 
The bread should be placed beside the napkin 
on the table and not on a plate. Many people 
ate great bread eaters, and servants should be 
instructed to keep guests well supplied. Menu- 
cards must be plain; the modern fashion of 
painted figures and flower-engraved cards is 
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detestable. Everything should be simple and 
very good ; rich, if it can be managed, but never 
gaudy. The dishes that are being served are 
written on the menu-card, but no mention 
must be made of coffee and dessert. To do so 
inevitably reminds one of an hotel. At a very 
big dinner the menu is sometimes printed; in 
this case it is quite permissible to have a plain 
gold edge to the card. At large house-parties, 
lasting several days, the cards are nearly always 
printed. Great care must be taken that when 
the menu is written in French the names of the 
various dishes are correctly spelled, otherwise 
the effect is ridiculous. 

Place-cards must also be plain, and the guests’ 
Names ate written upon them. They ate abso- 
lutely necessary at a big dinner, as otherwise the 
confusion incidental upon seating and directing 
the guests would be impossible. Full titles are 
not put upon these cards. For instance, The 
Countess of Shrewsbury would be written Lady 
Shrewsbury, and The Honourable John Brown 
as Mr. Brown. The order of precedence is easily 
ascertained in Debrett when the guests have 
titles, otherwise the eldest lady is taken in by 
the host and the chief male guest takes in the 
hostess. Of course there are separate rules 
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when Royalty is present, but these are dealt with 
in another chapter. 

A big dinner generally begins with soup, 
followed by fish, an entrée, roast meat, game, 
pudding, and savoury. Before the dessert 
everything—menu- and place-cards, salt-cellars, 
etc.—is removed, all crumbs swept away, and 
then the fruit, etc., is handed round. Coffee 
is generally served in the drawing-room, when 
the ladies have gone upstairs, at the same time 
as liqueurs and cigarettes. The modern habit 
of smoking during meals is one that must not 
be indulged in in a private house; it is both 
ill-bred and unnecessary ; in fact, many hosts give 
instructions to their servants that if a guest 
should ask for cigarettes during dinner they are 
to be informed that it is not permitted by the host. 

The various dishes are first offered to the lady 
at the host’s right hand,and so on round the table; 
but when there are many people two dishes are 
needed, as otherwise the first person served will 
have finished before the last has had opportunity 
to begin. Care must be taken that both dishes 
begin their round at the same moment. When 
the hostess thinks that the moment has arrived 
to leave the men to themselves, she catches the 
leading lady’s eye and rises from the table. She 
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must endeavour to choose a moment when there 
is a lull in the conversation, but on her side the 
guest should be expecting the signal and not 
present an unresponsive back, as is often the case, 

Wine is never placed on thetable, nor indeedare 
any drinks at a formal dinner-party, but the butler 
hands round the proper wine at the right moment, 
Sherry is served with soup, and it used to be the 
fashion with the fish to serve light wines, such 
as hock and sauterne. But now, if champagneis 
to be given, it is generally served directly after 
the soup, and right through dinner till dessert 
appeats, when port is put on the table. The 
ptice of wine has risen so considerably since the 
war that few people can afford champagne. No 
one need feel ashamed of not providing it, but 
if it is given there must be no stint. It is very 
bad taste to allow guests only one glass, or a 
glass and a half. To use a figure of speech, if 
champagne appears at all, it must flow. 

The American habit of serving cocktails 
before luncheon and dinner is slowly coming 
into fashion—at least, in modern houses. Many 
of the old guard would be horrified at such an 
innovation, and, indeed, one can hardly imagine 
the commotion and excitement if some of the 
vieux régime started mixing their own cocktails. 
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But to mix them personally is the only way of 
ensuring their being drinkable English servants 
have not yet mastered the art, and unless it is 
well made a cocktail is extremely nasty. They 
certainly tend to make a luncheon-party “ go” 
and to promote conversation. 


TEAS 


It was over two hundred years ago that tea 
was introduced into England. To begin with 
it was a great rarity, and extremely expensive. 
To be invited to “ drink a dish of tea”? was a 
great honour ; by degrees it became cheaper and 
easier to obtain, and now there is not a cottage 
where a cup of tea is not the favourite beverage 
—at any rate for the women. 

England is the home of “ le five o’clock,” as 
they call it in France, and it is popularly supposed 
that nowhere else can such excellent tea be found. 
This may be so, but it is also true that nowhere 
else is such nasty tea produced. 

Tea is a meal which provides the most de- 
lightful informal form of entertainment, and one 
within the reach of everybody. People who 
cannot afford to entertain their friends in any 
other way can “spread”? themselves over tea, 
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and more friendships have been formed to the 
accompaniment of a singing kettle than are 
known. | 

To be really good it must be made with boiling 
water, and the teapot must be first warmed. 
Servants can never be trusted to make good tea. 
Either the water is not boiling, or else they 
allow it to stand too long, in which case it 
becomes bitter and tasteless. A woman should 
always try to make her own tea; she looks her 
best, and it adds to the delightfully intimate 
feeling of “le five o’clock.” 

Silver urns and teapots must never be used ; 
they may look well, but they are no use. A 
homely brown teapot and a nice little electric 
copper kettle will ensure really delicious tea, and 
for a small informal occasion nothing much is 
needed in the way of solid food. In Scotland 
and Yorkshire it is the custom to sit down toa 
table, and it must be acknowledged that it is 
much more comfortable than balancing a cup 
precariously upon one’s knee, at the same time 
nibbling at a sticky sandwich. Given a table, a 
crisp loaf of bread, fresh butter, and some home- 
made jam, tea can be the most charming interlude. 
This is worth remembering for those who are 
not blessed with too much of this world’s goods. 
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The prettiest tea-services can be bought now 
at very little cost, and on a small oak table they 
look both original and artistic. 


THe Format TEA 


People who do not wish to run to the trouble 
and expense of a luncheon or dinner may give 
alargetea. The fact is announced by sending a 
plain card as follows : 


Mrs. Brown 


AT HOME 
Music 4-7. Ro. 4k 


It is usual to provide some form of entertain- 
ment, such as music, bridge, or dancing. Which- 
ever form it may take, the announcement is put 
in the bottom left-hand corner. Thé dansants 
ate vety favourite affairs just now, and are 
eminently satisfactory; as they do not cost 
much, they are really enjoyable and a number 
of people can be invited. If there is a toom 
which can be utilised for bridge, it is possible to 
combine the entertainment of both the elder 
and the younger generation. 

A teally successful shé dansant does not demand 
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any elaborate arrangements. The music, as long 
as it is good, may consist of a piano, or even of 
a gramophone, but in the latter case it is advisable 
to have someone whose sole duty it is to attend 
to the manipulation of the records, otherwise 
there are apt to be hiatuses. A very successful 
thé dansant was given lately by a woman who 
enjoyed dancing and who was invited out a 
great deal, but who could not afford to spend 
much. She had an excellent gramophone, and 
always bought the best records. The gramo- 
phone was hidden behind a curtain, and another 
friend attended to it entirely—if people seemed 
to be enjoying the dance she put the needle back 
to the beginning and went ontotheend. Small 
programmes, with the names of the dances, were 
distributed, so that the men could choose their 
partners beforehand. Thus arranged, everything 
went without a hitch, and the effect was as good 
as if musicians had been provided, and the cost, 
of course, was trifling. 

For a ¢hé dansant, tea, coffee (hot and cold), 
sandwiches, buns, and French pastries are gener- 
ally provided. Savoury things will generally be 
found to be more appreciated than sweet ones. 
Home-made lemonade is always nice. Plenty 
of cigarettes will be needed, and it is impossible 
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to provide too many ash-trays. People are 
frightfully careless about cigarette ends, but if 
they have trays handy they have no excuse. 

It is advisable to tell the musicians to play 
“ God Save the King ” at a given hour, as dancing 
people grow regardless of time and would go 
on till midnight. 

Most women prefer to bring their owm 
dancing-partner nowadays, and in many respects 
itisa good plan. It does away with the hostess’s 
nightmare of a shortage of men and ensures 
everyone’s enjoyment. When this is the case it 
is incumbent on the young men to leave cards 
afterwards, and the women guests must make a 
point of introducing their partners personally to 
theit hostess. They must also see that they say 
““ Good-bye.” Under these circumstances the 
ladies are responsible for the behaviour of the 
men they bring with them, and they owe it to 
the giver of the party to be careful in their 
choice. After all, it is a private house, not an 
hotel, where they are dancing. The men 
should make a point of asking the hostess for 
the pleasure of one dance—to omit to do so is 
extremely ill-bred. 
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MEETINGS 


People are often asked to lend their drawing- 
room for some charitable purpose, such as a 
lecture in aid of some deserving cause, or for a 
committee meeting. Sometimes the hour is 
fixed so that no refreshments are required, but 
undoubtedly it adds to the success of such a 
meeting if a simple tea is provided. Nothing 
elaborate is required, and it is quite optional 
whether the hostess receives the guests herself 
or not. She will make all arrangements for 
seating the guests, see that a table with glass and 
water is provided, and that there is a room 
where the ladies may leave their wraps. If re- 
freshments are provided she will probably find 
it better to be present, as otherwise people might 
be backward in taking advantage of them. A 
few sandwiches, etc., and tea is all that is neces- 
saty. However, should she not feel inclined to 
provide refreshments there is not the least reason 
for hertodoso. Itis entirely a matter for herself 
to decide. 


SUPPERS 


At one time it was considered almost a sine 
qua non to go on to supper either at a restaurant 
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or a private house after a theatre party, but like 
many other customs this fell into disuse during 
the war. Public places were not allowed to 
remain open and private individuals were too 
strictly rationed to be able to offer indiscriminate 
hospitality to their friends. Although supper is 
now obtainable at most of the restaurants, 
people seem to have dropped the habit very 
largely, chiefly, perhaps, because owing to the 
enormous increase in dancing most supper 
resorts include dancing in their programme, and 
therefore the cost has risen very considerably. 

Many people ask their friends to meet them 
at the theatre and drop dinner out of the pro- 
gramme, inviting them to supper at their own 
house afterwards. This has proved to be a 
very good plan ; theatres begin so early that it is 
often a rush to eat dinner and yet to arrive in 
time at the play. 

English people are shocking offenders in this 
respect, and it is a pity that they do not take a 
lesson from their foreign cousins. In Germany, 
if you arrive late, you have to wait till the 
entr acte, so that other people’s pleasure shall not 
be spoiled by the noise and bustle of the late- 
comets. In England people think nothing of 
attiving half-way through the first act and 
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causing the other occupants of the stalls to miss 
what is going on on the stage. 

An early and quick dinner in one’s own house 
does away with this difficulty, and everybody has 
both leisure and appetite to enjoy supper. If 
there is no one in the party who is particularly 
keen on dancing it is really more comfortable to 
have it in one’s own house. Being cold the 
servants need not remain up to serve it—indeed, 
half its charm lies in its informality. A chafing- 
dish adds very much to the success of the even- 
ing, and a number of hot and delightful dishes 
can be concocted with its aid, and many of the 
guests will be anxious to show their skill as cooks. 
People will be hungry after an early dinner, so 
it is best to have something fairly substantial, 
such as cold chicken, galantine, etc. If raw eggs, 
oysters, various condiments, and some butter 
are placed ready on a tray, it is easy to make 
anything that is suggested on the chafing-dish, 
and a raid upon the kitchen premises is always 
part of the game if anything is missing. In- 
gredients for cocktails, with plenty of ice, should 
also be in readiness. 

This sort of supper gives the servants vety 
little extra trouble, and is far more amusing than 
a “sit-down ” affair with a solemn and sleepy 
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footman in attendance. One must remember that 
servants cannot be expected to sit up late and 
then do their duties satisfactorily during the day, 
and it is positively criminal to pull them out of 
bed to satisfy some trivial want on the part of 
their employers. A great many of the domestic 
ptoblems of the day arise through the utter 
thoughtlessness of people who ought to know 
better. They expect the butler to wait up to put 
out the lights night after night, till two and three 
in the morning, and yet to be alert and bright 
at breakfast time. It is both unreasonable and 
wrong. 

If supper is to be eaten at a restaurant, it is 
most essential to book a table beforehand, and 
it is as well to settle upon the menu. Supper 
is essentially a lighter affairthan dinner. No one 
wants to go to bed on top of a heavy meal. 
Oysters, creamed chicken with vegetables, and 
perhaps a soufflé, are the sort of things that are 
the most suitable. Wines are rather a difficulty 
nowadays owing to the various regulations, and 
no one can say that a non-alcoholic supper is 
a vety inspiring ceremony. However, things 
can generally be arranged, and rules are gradually 
becoming much less strict. Champagne is really 
more necessary at supper than at dinner, as the 
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But, as I said before, the price of champagne at 
the moment is prohibitive, and there are not 
many people who can afford it. 


BALL SUPPERS 


There is a tale told of a young man before the 
war who, when he found that there were no quails 
at a certain ball supper which he attended, got 
up in grave displeasure and left the house. Things 
have altered very much since those days. During 
the war, rationing stopped the possibility of any- 
thing more than the simplest refreshments being 
offered, and people began to realise what a very 
small part in real enjoyment the supper played. 

More elaborate suppers are again beginning to 
be given, but it is a pity, as it adds far more to 
the expense than to the general enjoyment. A 
really good and well-supplied buffet is ample 
refreshment for even the hungriest dancers, more 
particularly that, at the present time, dancing is 
taken so seriously. It may be argued that supper 
is more for the older people, and certainly it 
does help to pass the time for the chaperone. 

A sit-down supper consists of cold chicken, 
salmon or lobster mayonnaise, cutlets in aspic, 
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jellies, fruit salads, and pastries. Champagne is 
always provided, but a careful check must be 
kept on the amount consumed, as otherwise a 
mysterious number of bottles will appear to have 
been drunk. The supper-room is not usually 
opened till twelve o’clock, and it is customary for 
some small amount of formality to be observed 
with regard to the host taking down the most 
important lady, and arrangements being made for 
the other chief guests. 

At public functions, such as Hunt Balls, 
Charity Balls, etc., there is always a formal 
supper, the cost being included in the price of 
the ticket. While on the subject of these public 
balls it might be as well to mention the vexed 
question of paying for the tickets. In old days, 
when a hostess had a house-party for a County 
or a Hunt Ball, the guests were expected to send 
the price of their tickets to their hostess when 
they left, enclosed in their letters of thanks. This 
was also the case with even theatre tickets, a 
fashion which has quite died out. But the 
question of who should pay for the tickets at a 
County Ball still remains. Some hostesses who 
wish to patronise the ball which is held in their 
own neighbourhood take a certain number of 
tickets and make up their party accordingly. 
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These ladies will invariably refuse any effort to 
pay on the part of their guests. On the other 
hand, it is very expensive if a hostess finds herself 
with the price of seven or eight two-guinea 
tickets on her hands. It should be considered, 
therefore, as an unalterable rule, that guests 
should enclose in their “ bread and butter ” 
letter a cheque in payment of their tickets. If 
the hostess prefers not to take the money it is 
quite easy for her to return the cheque with a 
few explanatory words. 

It is quite possible that, in some cases, when she 
knows that one or two of her guests are not 
well off she would prefer to pay for the tickets 
herself, while where they are in comfortable 
circumstances she would not think it necessary 
to do so. 


CHILDREN’S PARTIES 


Children’s parties can be a greater success or a 
more dismal failure than any entertainment for 
the grown-ups. Children are too transparent 
to hide their feelings, so that if they appear to 
be enjoying themselves you can be certain they 
ate not pretending. It isa great mistake to make 
too many elaborate preparations for a children’s 
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party, and anything valuable in the way of 
presents is in the worst possible taste. One pro- 
fessional entertainment during the evening is 
quite sufficient: either a conjuror, a Christmas 
tree, or best of all, a professional story-teller. 
The latter is a charming addition to any party. 
All children love “a story,” and it appeals to the 
best part of their nature. They will sit entranced 
for hours while the raconteur tells them tales of 
old Bagdad or some ever-fresh fairy legend. 
The story-teller is generally in costume, and the 
lights are turned low so as to give a real fairy 
atmosphere. 

It is best to begin the evening with tea, as it 
has a magical effect in loosening tongues, and 
children who a few moments earlier were glaring 
at each other like tiger cubs become quite friendly 
and demonstrative. Very often, if a grown-up 
person starts a game the children will continue 
quite happily by themselves. It is no use trying 
to mix children of different ages; tiny tots of 
four and five are ignored by the elder ones. 
Really, it is a mistake to take children of under 
eight to a party; they don’t enjoy it, and it is 
very bad for them. 

Governesses, nurses, and their charges have 
their tea in the dining-room, and the parents in 
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another room. Rich cakes and pastries are quite 
out of place for a child’s tea. A Christmas cake, 
buns, sponge-fingers, and bread-and-butter are 
all that is necessary. Remember the little boy 
who, when after tea a game was started where 
evety child represented an animal, was asked 
what he would be. “ Mary is going to be a 
bear,” they told him, “what will you be?” 
“I’m going to be sick,” he said stolidly. 
Children’s parties begin about four and last til} 
seven. 

There is a growing fashion for “ boy and girl ” 
dances for young people from fifteen to seventeen 
years old. In some ways they are a good thing, 
as they serve as a preliminary introduction to the 
real thing, but I am not at all sure that they do 
not spoil the ecstatic pleasure of the first real ball. 
However, they are very often given. 

They last from ten till two, and resemble in 
most respects an ordinary dance. The young 
things have supper about 11.30 so as to enable 
their parents to have theirs at twelve. As in 
the case of babies’ parties the food can be very 
simple ; some soup, cold chicken, and jellies 
are quite enough. Although no one has pro- 
gtammes at a gtown-up dance, there is no 
harm in providing them for these affairs, as 
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the boys and girls get slightly mixed in their 
engagements. 


GARDEN PARTIES 


These are a very useful entertainment where 
there is a large number of people who must be 
invited to something, and whom it is not possible 
to ask to dinner. If you have beautiful grounds 
it gives real pleasure to many to be able to spend 
an afternoon sitting about under the trees and 
wandering through the gardens. 

Invitations are issued as for a dance: 


Mr. AND Mrs. Brown, 
AT HOME, 
3 to 6. R.S.V.P. 


The cards are perfectly plain, with no fancy 
lettering. 

If it is possible, a good plan is to have a band, 
as it prevents the atmosphere becoming too 
formal. Any tennis courts will be very much in 
request, and it is important to be certain that 
there are plenty of new balls and that the courts 
are properly marked out. Tea is generally 
served in marquees, and consists of strawberries 
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(when in season), ices, cakes, iced coffee, etc, 
Sometimes ices are carried on trays about the 
grounds wherever the guests may be Sitting. 
It is a sad fact that the success of a garden-party 
depends entirely on the weather: of course you 
can put “* Weather permitting ” on your invita- 
tion, but that generally means a muddle, as some 
people turn up and the others don’t. IE it rains, 
it rains, and the only thing is to hope that nobody 
will come, and you can feed the bandsmen on the 
ices and meditate on the mutability of human 
existence. 


At Homes 

An At Home is a horrible edition of a garden- 
party. It is useful, but unless one is lucky and 
meets a friend in the scrum, it is more like 4 
bear-fight than a civilised function. However, 
to be successful it must be on the lines of a football 
match, because then one knows that everybody 
who is anybody was there. The same cards are 
issued as for a garden-party, only the time in the 
corner of the card will be 10.30. The host and 
hostess stand at the head of the stairs receiving ~ 
their guests, who are preceded by a footman who 
announces them. There is usually a band which 
plays selected pieces, but as the music cannot 
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be heard above the din of the conversation, it 
does not matter very much what they do play. 
The only way to enjoy an At Home is to be in 
love, and to retire with /objet aimé into a quiet 
corner where the crowd can surge around you 
and yet leave you isolated. 

A buffet is usually provided with cakes, ices, 
lemonade, cup, and sandwiches. 

All rules and regulations are apt to change 
with circumstances and time ; it is only possible 
to indicate a general line of conduct. Anyone 
and everyone can make mistakes, and so long as 
they are only made through ignorance they are 
negligible. It is when they arise from selfishness 
and a want of thought that they are inexcusable. 


Chapter X Children 


NorTHING in after-life can ever eradicate the 
habits and influences of early childhood. It 
seems as though the impression made is all the 
deeper for being unconscious. It follows, there- 
fore, that everything pertaining to a child’s early 
life should be of the finest and best, so that it can 
start life endowed with health, both physical and 
mental. 

While the children of to-day are apt to be 
coddled both physically and mentally, there is 
no better way of forming a child’s taste than by 
surrounding it with plain but artistically designed 
furniture and harmonious colouring. The early 
Victorian nurseries were dreadful places, fur- 
nished with the unwanted pieces from other 
parts of the house. The walls were covered 
with appalling green and yellow coloured papers, 
and altogether the nursery was not a cheerful 
place in which to pass any length of time. 

White painted walls and furniture are the best 
and the healthiest. They can be washed and kept 
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scrupulously clean, and little washing curtains of 
some warm colour can be used to add a note of 
brightness. There need be no costly luxury ; 
indeed, the idea of surrounding children with 
expensive toys and every contrivance that 
modern science can suggest is ridiculous. The 
old Greek ideal of a healthy mind in a healthy 
body is the object for which to aim. It is sheer 
cruelty to accustom children to having everything 
upon which they set their minds. The ‘nursery 
and the schoolroom are training grounds for life, 
and unfortunately life has a way of dealing some 
very hard blows. There is all the difference in 
the world between allowing children to be dis- 
appointed and allowing them to take all the good 
things of existence as a matter of course. The 
Spartan habits of a Victorian nursery are to be 
condemned. One lady told me that when she 
was small her mother would arrange on a certain 
afternoon to take them to the pantomime or the 
Zoo. The children would be all ready and 
dressed for the occasion, when their mother 
would appear and announce that they were not 
going. This was to teach them to bear dis- 
appointments with equanimity. Of course it 
was a senseless and unkind proceeding. It is most 
essential that grown-up people should keep their 
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word when dealing with children. If circum- 
stances should arise which make it impossible to 
do so, the children have a right to have the 
situation explained to them. It is almost the 
only time when explanations are desirable. The 
modern idea of telling them “ why” on being 
asked to do a thing is absurd. Complete and 
absolute obedience is essential. 

The very best nurse that can be procured is 
not too good ; but once the mother is satisfied that 
the former is trustworthy she should leave 
nursery matters, broadly speaking, in her hands, 
Nothing is more annoying for a good nurse than 
to have someone constantly interfering in minor 
arrangements, about which she is far more 
capable of judging than the mother. This does 
not mean that the latter should not have free 
access at any hour of the day or night to the 
nursery. Any nurse who objects to such a state 
of affairs is acting wrongly. Of course tact is 
needed here, as everywhere else in life. It is 
irritating to bring visitors to the nursery in the 
morning when dusting and sweeping is in pro- 
gtess, and it will aggravate any good nutse. 
Guests can see the children downstairs. 

Should the mother see anything of which she 
does not approve she should speak to the nurse 
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privately, never in front of the children, as it is 
bound to undermine her authority. The advan- 
tage of being free to enter the nursery at any 
time is obvious, as it prevents any case of bullying 
or unkindness, and that without listening to 
tales from the children. 

Too much importance cannot be laid on the 
fact that their imaginations are wonderfully 
fertile, and people who endeavour to frighten 
tnem into obedience or quietness are no better 
than criminals. All fairy tales are not suitable 
for them ; many of Grimm’s are quite horrible. 
One of the greatest difficulties with children is 
that half the time grown-up people have no 
conception of what makes them frightened or 
unhappy. They are little savages, and all 
savages are naturally secretive. The more they 
fear a thing the more they keep it to themselves. 

As a child of ten I was terrified by a cyclone 
which swept the east of Scotland during the 
whole of one night. Trees were torn up by the 
roots and the noise was appalling. I can 
remember standing in a doorway so as to avoid 
the sight of a huge oak, which was swaying 
backwards and forwards like a reed. For years 
afterwards the sound of rising wind at night 
turned me cold with terror. I used to pray for 
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hours on my knees, imploring God frantically to 
make it stop. I never mentioned it to any 
grown-up person, who might have explained to 
me that it was not likely to happen again; or 
that if I were frightened to call someone to come, 
For yeats on windy nights I got no sleep, and 
even now I am uncomfortable when it begins to 
blow. Fear is a natural, primitive, inherited 
instinct. Fear enabled primitive man to survive, 
and children are born with it. It is absurd to 
get angry with them because they are afraid. 
Sometimes you can reason them out of it, and if 
not, you must give way and trust to time curing 
them. 

When one looks back on the bugbears that 
alarmed one when one was young, it is easy to 
realise that, with time, most of these terrors fade 
away. ‘The mistake lies in frightening a child of 
being afraid. In this way fear complexes are set 
up which may spoil the whole of their after-life. 

Very often a mother’s natural pride in her 
child leads her to exploit it, and in so doing makes 
it nervous by pushing it beyond its strength. 
For instance, a child that rides well is put on to 
any sort of pony, because its parents like boasting 
of its prowess. What happens? One day the 
pony “plays up” and the child is hurt—its 
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nerve spoilt for ever. Many of the faults so 
common amongst children are directly attribut- 
able to their parents’ selfishness or want of 
common sense. 

It is an excellent thing to encourage children 
to have pets—but not at the expense of the 
animals. No child should be allowed to have a 
pet until it has asked for one of its own accord, 
repeatedly. Personally, I believe that twelve 
years is quite early enough for pets, and the 
small owner must be made to understand that 
the privilege of looking after the animal is his, 
and not to be relegated to any servant. It is 
essential that, unknown to the child, some tespon- 
sible grown-up should see that the animal is being 
looked after satisfactorily, but any negligence on 
the part of the owner should be dealt with at 
once. It is not a bad plan to make the punish- 
ment fit the crime. One small girl of my 
acquaintance who omitted to feed her rabbits 
because it was wet, was made to go to bed both 
tealess and supperless. She knew what it meant 
to be really hungry, and the lesson thus learnt 
was permanent. It is through keeping pets that 
children learn most naturally and sweetly the 
lessons of life, the joy of sacrifice, the beauty 
of love, the bitter-sweetness of death. It is 
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wicked to minimise the tragedy of a child’s 
sorrow over the death of an animal. It is his 
awakening to the fact that life is not all pleasure. 
You must share their sorrow, and remember that 
a child’s feelings are just as sensitive as a grown-up 
person’s. The mother who, when her little 
daughter’s dog died, said: “ Don’t cry, darling; 
I’ll get you another,” deserved the reply she 
received. “‘ If I died,” the child said, “ would 
you go and buy another little girl?” I can 
remember the agony of my despair when my first 
pet, a dormouse, died. I had sat up with it all 
night, and in the grey hours of the morning it 
succumbed (to old age, presumably, as I had 
had it four years). My mother, being an under- 
standing woman, realised my misery, and the 
dormouse was mourned by her and me together. 
Never laugh when a child asks if its pet will 
go toheaven. Who are we to say with certainty 
that it will not go, and why not let the child’s 
unhappiness be assuaged ? 

Girls are far more of a problem than boys. 
The latter go to school at an early age and have 
the necessary disciplinary training. It is a much 
disputed point as to whether it is better for girls 
to be educated at home or to go to school. So 
much depends on the child herself. In some ways 
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being with other children is a good thing, and of 
course there is the advantage of a better educa- 
tion; equally, girls ina mass are morbid, hysterical 
beings. Probably one of the best solutions is to 
send her to school until she is about fourteen 
and then let her go abroad with some trustworthy 
woman and attend classes. There are so many 
widows, owing to the war, that there should 
be no difficulty in obtaining a really intelligent 
and charming woman who would be a real 
companion for a girl, and who would be better 
and more wholesome company for her than 
children of her own age. Classes*abroad are 
very easy to arrange, and it is excellent for a girl 
to have a comprehensive knowledge of foreign 
countries and to be able to speak at least two 
languages fluently. Languages are one of the 
most important items in a woman’s education. 
The sense of clothes and manners are two 
things which should be carefully taught to girls. 
Few people realise how important a part suitable 
garments play in the existence of girls of fourteen 
and onwards. Often and often their lives are 
made a misery because mothers think anything 
will do for the tiresome “in-between” years. 
Their clothes should be very simple, but becoming 
and fresh. It is an excellent plan to set aside 
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two afternoons a week on which girls may learn 
dressmaking. It may be of inestimable value to 
them in later life if they can both make and alter 
their own clothes, and no one knows when she 
may find herself without a maid, or in what part 
of the globe. I remember once, in South 
America, being invited to a big ball given by 
the President of Chile. As I was only passing 
through I had no evening clothes with me, and 
I was far too tall for any ready-made gowns. I 
rushed out and bought some material, and 
through sheer desperation I managed to make 
myself something that bore a fleeting resemblance 
to an evening dress, but it was far from beautiful, 
and how I wished that I could have turned out a 
** confection.” 

It is a good plan to keep a maid for young 
gitls who can teach them to sew and to darn, 
and also various other little things which are 
So necessary, and also require a certain knack, 
such as washing hair-brushes, cleaning suéde 
Shoes, etc. She must not be allowed to “ maid ” 
them too much, as it will only encourage them 
to be lazy and helpless. They should be taught 
to put away their own clothes, first of all examin- 
ing them to see if the stockings want darning, 
or the lace on the underclothes mending. It is 
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a good plan to encourage them to take an 
interest by offering a small prize to the child 
who produces the best-made blouse or some 
article of clothing at the end of the year. 

Mothers should pay attention to the inclina- 
tions and dispositions of their daughters. Up to 
a point everybody must learn the same things: the 
** three R’s ” are essential, but it is ridiculous to 
make a girl practise so many hours a day if she 
does not care for music, or go to literature lectures 
if her whole soul is set on the Opera. 

One of the most difficult things is to choose 
the happy medium between repressing children 
unduly and allowing them to be a nuisance. 
Parents are apt to forget that although their 
children may be very amusing and entertaining 
to them, other people are not equally enthusiastic. 
Who does not know the house where the “ little 
angels *’ appear with the early morning tea and 
awaken the guests from their peaceful slumbers 
by playing with the things on their dressing-table. 
One really rather delightful child of my acquaint- 
ance settled herself on my bed one morning 
with the remark: “‘ Do you want to know what 
Captain Jones looks like in bed?” I assured 
her that I was thrilled by the prospect of hearing 
what he looked like. ‘“*‘ He’s rather red,”’ she 
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answered, “and his hair’s all untidy. He said, 
“What did you look like?”” I gave a gasp, 
“What did you say ?”? I demanded. However, 
she was too young for the eternal feminine to 
have awakened in her breast. “I said,” she 
explained, “that your hair was curly, and your 
cheeks pink, and your nose just a teeny bit pink 
too, at the end.” Another doubtful joy is when 
the children come down at the grown-up break- 
fast time full of exuberance, and rush round and 
round the table. Adult nerves are not calculated 
to stand it. 

There is a difference between neglecting the 
younger generation and allowing them to usurp 
the first place. Besides, it is quite easy for a 
mother to have the children in her own sitting- 
room, and then, if there are any baby-lovers 
amongst the guests, they will soon find their 
way to the family gathering; otherwise it is 
very trying when one is enjoying a book, or 
perhaps even a quiet nap after tea, to feel that 
if one does not join in the children’s games one 
is being a brute. 

Another fatal mistake with children is to ask 
them to repeat little remarks made by them in all 
innocence, and which have tickled the grown-ups’ 
sense of humour. ‘‘ What did you say when 
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mummy told you to wash your hands?” 
Nothing tends to make children more self- 
conscious, or, in time, more odious. They are 
inclined as it is to “‘ show off,” and it is that 
quality which needs checking, not the natural 
exuberance of youth. 

Children are only little animals, and if they are 
allowed to remain as such they are as attractive 
as all other small mammals. It is their parents 
who are nearly always to blame for their tiresome 
behaviour. Let them remain in that part of the 
house which is allotted to them, and when they 
come to the dining-room or the drawing-room 
they must be made to behave like rational beings. 
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A country house can be a delight or quite the 
contrary. Much depends on both guests and 
hostess. If you are in the position of the latter 
you should try for the duration of the visit to 
make your friends feel that anything you can do 
to make their stay pleasant is a small proof of 
your friendship. If you are a guest, remember 
that the house is not your own, and to behave 
as if it were is a grave transgression of all social 
tules. Many people, without meaning to be 
tude, art apt to forget this, and it may lead to 
unpleasantness. Even if your hostess is not in 
the room, on no account must the bell be rung 
for servants, whatever you may want, even if it 
is only a glass of water. There is an old saying 
that forbids the poking of a fire unless guest and 
hostess have been friends for seven years. ‘This 
may be thought excessive formality, but it is 
better than erring in the opposite direction. 
The etiquette of visits varies very much with 
the size of the house and the circumstances of 
140 
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the host. Before the war things were done on 
a much more elaborate scale. Many people 
who used to give large parties cannot now afford 
to do so, and have given up their big houses 
and taken week-end cottages. In these cases 
the accommodation is usually limited, and guests 
should arrange accordingly. A woman should 
inquire if it is convenient to bring a maid, and 
if not, if accommodation can be found in a neigh- 
bouring inn. The same rule applies when guests 
motor down and bring a chauffeur. Nowadays, 
with high prices and falling incomes, the extra 
two or three mouths make a lot of difference. 
It should be accepted, without further question, 
when this is the case, that the chauffeur and maid 
eat, as well as sleep, at the inn, and the guests 
should make it clear to their servants that they 
ate to do so. No hostess would like to tell a 
strange maid that she could not have her food 
in the house if she found her doing so. 

The hostess in her letter of invitation should 
make it clear if the expenses of the servants’ 
board and lodging are hers, or if she expects her 
guests to defray them. Hither way is perfectly 
correct. No one wishes to be mean, but it is 
equally impossible to practise hospitality on a 
lavish scale when one’s bank balance will not 
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permit. The following examples will indicate 
both methods. 


Dear Mrs. Brown, 

I am so glad you can come on the 17th. 
As you know, this is only a week-end cottage, 
and I am so sorry that I cannot put up your 
maid. Would you like me to get her a room at 
the village inn? It is quite close, and is clean 
and comfortable. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mary JOngs. 


In this case the guest would realise that she 
was expected to pay for her maid herself, but in 
the following letter the hostess indicates that 
she considers it her affair. 


Dear Mrs. Brown, 
I am so glad you can come on the 17th. 
I hope you will not mind my putting your maid 
out to sleep, as we are very limited in regard 
to bedrooms. The inn is quite comfortable and 
has the advantage of being close. 


Yours sincerely, 
Mary JONES. 
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In the first instance the guest should instruct 
her servants to pay their account and bring her 
the receipted bill, which she should keep. 
Country inns are not above trying to charge 
both the people of the neighbourhood and the 
visitors, trusting to a natural disinclination on 
the part of the hosts to send on a small bill. 
But it is much better to have no feelings of deli- 
cacy in such a case. A misunderstanding over 
money is intolerable, and it is far more satis- 
factory for everyone concerned to know exactly 
how matters stand. 


THe SMALL House 


Occasionally the hostess will write, merely 
mentioning that she is sorry she cannot put up a 
maid, and making no further reference to the 
subject. In this case the guest, if she accepts 
the invitation, will not refer to a maid at all, 
or merely say that she’s quite used to doing 
without one. To ask if there is an inn would 
embarrass the hostess and be very inconsiderate. 
A party of this description will not be likely to 
ask for many or elaborate clothes, and a small 
suit-case will contain all that is necessary. It is 
a great mistake to artive at a small house with 
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big boxes. There may be no men-servants, and 
women cannot be expected to carty heavy 
luggage. The box should be locked, and the 
keys kept in the guest’s purse. If the housemaid 
is willing and able to afford the time to “‘ maid ” 
the visitor, she will ask for the keys. In that 
case they should be handed over immediately, 
and the guest will find that her clothes are laid 
out ready for her to wear. 

If the keys are not asked for the visitor must 
be prepared to unpack for herself. In a small 
house she should keep her room scrupulously 
tidy,and avoid giving any extra trouble by leaving 
clothes scattered about, or shoes without their 
trees. If her hostess asks whether she will 
breakfast in her room or downstairs it is nearly 
always better to go down. Preparing and 
cattying means a good deal of extra work 
where there are only one or two servants, and 
for the same reason it is inconsiderate to be late 
for meals. Tips should be more lavish in 
comparison in a small house than in one where 
there is a large staff. If hot milk or something 
similar has been provided in the bedroom, it is 
a good plan to send a tip down to the kitchen. 
Very often the extra work entailed by a guest 
is felt more by the cook than by anyone else. 
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Even in big houses expenditure is less lavish 
than before the war, but in many large places 
entertaining is still carried on very extensively. 

The hostess usually writes, mentioning the 
date upon which the guest is expected to arrive 
and also the date of departure. 


PENN CASTLE, 
June 16th, 1924. 
Dear Mrs. Brown, 


My husband and I would be so pleased 
if you would both come for a small shooting 
party from August 16th to the 2oth. There is 
a good train from Euston at ro o’clock arriving 
at 3.26. We hope so much you can come. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mary RANE. 


When answering, if it is a letter of acceptance, 
the dates and trains must be recapitulated to 
avoid mistake. Unless quite impossible, the 
train mentioned in the hostess’s letter should be 
taken, as it is probable that other guests are 
arriving by it. 

Io 
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2 Eaton Ptiace, 
June 17th, 1924. 
Dear Mrs. RANE, 

Thank you very much for your kind inyi- 
tation, which my husband and I are delighted to 
accept from August 16th to the 2oth. We will 
atrive by the 10 o’clock from Euston. We are 
so looking forward to seeing you again. 

Yours sincerely, 
ALICE Brown. 


Unless it is mentioned in the letter of invitation, 
it can be taken for granted that a lady’s maid is 
expected, and probably a man-servant who will 
act as loader for his master as well as valet him. 
There is no difficulty about accommodation in 
big houses, and it is more convenient for guests 
to bring their own servants than for the hostess 
to have to provide attendance. 

Very often there is a card in the bedrooms 
with the luncheon and dinner hours on it, the 
arrival and departure of the post, and the hour 
for chapel, or family prayers. The latter insti- 
tution is now dying out, but there are still some 
houses where attendance is regarded as a graceful 
compliment to an old-established custom. In 
some Scotch houses the piper plays round the 
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table at the conclusion of dinner, and absolute 
silence is maintained until the last note dies 
away in the distance. Whatever may be thought 
of this custom guests should respect it, and refrain 
from whispering and making comments. An 
Englishman’s house is his castle, and he has a 
right to do what he likes inside its four walls. 

The men in a shooting party generally have 
an early breakfast and the women have theirs 
in their rooms. Very occasionally women will 
go out shooting, but most hosts object strongly, 
and it must never be taken for granted, unless 
expressly stated, that they will be welcome. 

The women join the men on the moor at 
luncheon, which is always a simple meal, consist- 
ing of Irish stew and cake, and after lunch they 
walk with the guns till tea-time. There is very 
little formality about a shooting party, but it 
must be remembered that sport is the main 
object and that loud talking, bright colours—in 
fact, anything that would alarm the birds—is 
out of place. 


Tres 


Tips are always a difficulty, but remember that 
while no one wishes to be thought mean, it is 
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equally inadvisable to overtip, as it makes it 
vety difficult for others who have not much 
money. In many big houses notices are put in 
the bedrooms to say that tipping is not allowed, 
and in that case this rule must be strictly followed; 
otherwise, tips must be regulated by the amount 
of trouble that has been given. Fora week-end, 
if a woman has not brought her maid and the 
housemaid has looked after her, ten shillings 
would be about right; three shillings for the 
boot-boy (and again, if many pairs of shoes have 
been made dirty this would have to be increased), 
and half a crown for the man who carries up the 
luggage. 

Women visiting without their husbands are 
not expected to tip the butler. When the 
husband is present it is his job to tip both the 
butler and the footman who has valeted him. 
A man gives the latter from five to ten shillings 
for the week-end, and tips the butler according 
to what he has done for him. 

Most men take their own loaders with them 
for a shooting party. If they have no servant 
and cannot manage to provide a substitute, due 
notice must be given to the host, who will provide 
one. In this case the tip varies from five to ten 
shillings a day. A gamekeeper expects a pound 
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a day. The whole question of tips is a vexed 
one, and in many cases it prevents people 
accepting invitations which would otherwise 
have been very welcome. No one should be 
ashamed of being unable to tip lavishly. It has 
been allowed to become a social tyranny, and to 
tip according to one’s means is all that can be 
expected of anyone. 
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Ir I were giving a young man advice upon 
marriage I should say, “Don’t propose to a 
girl until you feel that unless she says ‘ Yes? 
your whole existence will fall to pieces.” A 
man in love should forget that such things as 
hunting, polo, dancing, flying, etc., exist. He 
should be immersed, soaked, steeped in love, 
and he should be incapable of realising that the 
world can go round without the presence of the 
loved one. However, I do not suppose for a 
moment that any young man would take my 
advice, but I must say that the modern idea of 
marriage seems to be based on the supposition 
that if either of the parties involved gets bored 
with the bargain there will always be another 
available round the corner. From a business 
point of view, if from no more idealistic motive, 
this is a mistake, as if a couple start with the 
idea that there is to be no permanency in the 
arrangement it is almost inevitable that such will 
be the case. 
150 
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Of course it is easy enough to argue that 
matrimony is a worn-out institution ; so it may 
be, but the point is that nothing more practicable 
has yet been evolved to take its place. Free 
Love has a very beautiful and romantic sound, 
but it is an untidy business and leaves too many 
loose ends. 

One of the greatest mistakes about marriage 
is that young people, instead of being taught that 
it is a most difficult and arduous undertaking, 
and that any two persons who are talented enough 
to make it a success deserve a gold medal, are 
led to believe that it isa sort of miracle. Human 
nature remains what it was even after a gold 
ring has been placed on the third finger, and the 
saintliest bishop has no magic powers by which 
he can transmute the “eternal naughtiness of 
man” into something holy and marvellous. 
There is no occult reason why two people should 
“live happily ever afterwards,” and there is 
every logical deduction for supposing that they 
won't. Therefore, all the more credit is due to 
those who do. But if an engaged couple could 
be made to realise that they must plan and plot 
for their happiness instead of expecting it to fall 
into their laps like ripe fruit there might be fewer 
unsuccessful marriages. 
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The modern young man does not go to the 
girl’s father and ask permission to pay his 
addresses as was the custom thirty years ago, 
Now that boys and girls go about so much 
together they generally make up their own 
minds about their suitability for each other. 
But even so, the prospective bride’s father 
has a duty to perform. He must inquire if 
the man is capable of supporting his daughter, 
what settlements he can make, etc., and it is 
better to discuss these things frankly at the 
beginning so as to avoid any unpleasantness 
that may possibly follow. 

The first duty of the young man is to produce 
an engagement ting ; perhaps the idea is that, as 
for the rest of his life he must supply her with 
clothes and jewellery, it is as well for him to 
become accustomed to the thought. There 
used to be an idea that opals, emeralds, and pearls 
wete unlucky, but the modern young woman 
scorms superstition. Probably she will prefer 
some bizarre and unusual piece of jewellery to 
anything valuable and heavy ; anyhow, if her 
fiancé is not too well off, it is silly ostentation 
to spend a large sum on the ring. 

Now that Society is so much larger than it 
used to be, it may very well happen that the girl 
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has never met her “ young man’s ” parents and 
relations. Immediately the engagement has been 
announced they will write and ask her to stay, 
and she and her fiancé will travel there together. 
This is always a most trying occasion for every- 
body. In their secret hearts the parents feel 
that no one is quite good enough for their son, 
the girl is quite conscious of this feeling, and the 
young man is torn between fearing, on the one 
hand, that his family may not approye of his 
choice, and far more terrified, on the other, that 
the girl may not care for them. If, as so often 
now happens, their social standing is not quite 
the same, things become even more awkward. 
The only thing to do is for everyone to make 
up his mind to be as amiable as possible, and to 
realise, with thankfulness, that “in-laws ”’ are 
very little in the way nowadays. Neithera man 
not a woman is marrying an entire family, and 
by exercising a little tact an annual visit to both 
sides will probably dispose quite efficiently of 
all social obligations. Luckily, the traditional 
mother-in-law is as extinct as the dodo, and is 
much too engrossed with her own life to wish to 
interfere with anyone else’s. So, during the 
first awful visit, cultivate a sense of humour, and 
reflect that being kissed by various spinster 
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aunts is the price payable for being able to kiss 
the man that you fancy. 

Engagements may be long or short, and their 
duration merely a matter of personal convenience. 
Those who favour a long one argue that it gives 
people time to get to know each other, but 
nobody shows much of his true nature during 
that period. Indeed, from many points of view, 
a long engagement is very trying, and I am 
inclined to think that it has been the cause of 
many a rupture. I don’t know why being in 
love should deprive people, temporarily, of a 
sense of humour, but it must be the case, or else 
why do engaged couples forget that their affec- 
tionate interludes are really rather farcical when 
viewed from a purely disinterested standpoint. 
I suppose what are known as the “young 
people” must kiss and hold hands, but at any 
tate reflect that you have a great many years in 
which to perfect yourself in the pastime, and 
that from the onlooker’s point of view it is either 
boring or tantalising. 

Occasionally two people find that they have 
made a mistake, and that their contemplated 
union was decidedly not “ made in heaven.” 
Well, be rational and thank Providence that you 
discovered it in time. Of course, if one of the 
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two is still in love, it is very painful, but it is a 
thousand times better than clinging to a shattered 
ideal. It is supposed, if the man is the one to 
have changed his mind, he should allow the girl 
to be the person to break it off; now that the 
sexes ate equal in most things, I fail to see why 
this should continue to be the case. It is 
customary to send a small announcement to the 
leading papers, metely stating that: “The 
marriage atranged between Captain Saunders 
and Miss Reynolds will not now take place.”’ 
This prevents awkward questions and situations 
arising. 

Although one reads in the daily papers accounts 
of “ breach of promise ” cases, no woman who 
has the slightest self-respect would ever dream 
of such a thing. It is both degrading and 
vindictive. Imagine thinking that a sum of 
money could buy one’s heart, for that is what it 
amounts to. Any woman who descends to 
such depths is frankly disgusting, and a disgrace 
to her sex. She is far more morally repulsive 
than any wretched prostitute. 

The announcement of an engagement is sent 
to the leading newspapers, preferably to the 
Society editor. It is couched in quite simple 
terms. ‘“ A marriage has been arranged between 
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Miss Mary Conran, second daughter of Mr. and 
Mts. Conran, of Abbey Castle, Buckingham, and 
Flight Commander Richard Burton, eldest son 
of the late Admiral Burton and of Lady Jane 
Burton, of Priory Park, Herts.” 

The awful custom of announcing an engage- 
ment through the medium of engraved cards is 
quite impossible. 

The wedding invitations are generally sent out 
in letter form on specially selected and engraved 
sheets. The paper must be very good, but 
plain: white, of course, and if desired with a 
gilt edge. 

The usual form is as follows : 


Mr. AND Mrs, Grey 
request the pleasure of 


Presence at the marriage of their daughter 
SYBIL 
with 
CapraIn KENNaRD (8th Hussars) 


at two o’clock at 
St. Mary Abbot’s Church 
and afterwards 
at 


3 St. James’s Place. 
R.S.V.P. 
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It is old-fashioned, but still a prevalent idea, 
that the words the “ honour of ” should not be 
used in conjunction with somebody’s presence 
in a church. There, the only honour is God’s. 
Very often there is no reception afterwards, and 
in that case the invitations are the same, the 
part about the reception being omitted. When 
the wedding takes place in the country a notice 
about trains is generally included, and a certain 
number of seats ate reserved in the train. 
Carriages are waiting at the station to convey 
the guests to the church, and are in readiness after 
the ceremony is over to take them back. Occa- 
sionally people who are very well off arrange 
for a special train for their guests, and when this 
is the case there are no expenses in the matter 
of tickets; but otherwise the guests pay for 
their tickets in the ordinary way. 

It is best for the bride and bridegroom to make 
out a list together of those of their friends to 
whom invitations ate to be sent. The man’s 
friends are placed on the left of the aisle coming 
down the church and the woman’s on the right, 
so that both may recognise their own acquaint- 
ances. 

The church is, of course, decorated for the 
occasion, and the extent of the decoration is only 
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limited by the depths of the bride’s parents? 
purse. Naturally, anything very bizarre is out 
of place, but the more beautiful the flowers, the 
better the effect. 

The wedding-day is essentially the woman’s 
supreme moment. Except in so far as it affected 
the legality of the occasion no one would notice 
whether the bridegroom or best man were there 
or not. Still, their presence is more or less 
necessaty (at least the bridegroom’s is), and it 
would be too cruel to deprive him of all moral 
support. Probably they are extremely thankful 
that they are not the “ cynosure of all eyes,” and 
we can dismiss them from our thoughts after 
having assuted ourselves that they look neat 
and tidy, that the best man has the ring ready, 
and that the bridegroom has done his duty in 
the way -of bridesmaids’ presents. This is 
nothing but the survival of a primitive custom. 
When the world was young the man bribed the 
girl’s friends to lure her to the place where he 
lay in hiding, so that he might be spared the 
trouble of pursuing her. If we followed this 
line of reasoning in modern days the bride would 
have to present the best man with a handsome 
present | 

However, though some customs have changed, 
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others remain, and a small gift of some sort 
from the bridegroom to the bridesmaids is con- 
sidered essential. It need not—in fact, it should 
not be expensive; and in many cases, where the 
man is badly off, a trifle, such as a bead bag or a 
little powder-box, is quite sufficient. The best 
man generally receives a present from the bride- 
groom, but as they are probably old friends 
that is a matter with which etiquette has 
nothing to do. 

A few years ago the unfortunate engaged 
couple were never allowed to be alone; it was 
considered quite impossible for them to be 
unaccompanied even for an hour or two. Some 
third person trailed round, acting “ goose- 
berry.” Nowadays they have much more 
liberty, and can go practically anywhere by 
themselves, although some parents prefer them 
to be chaperoned in the evening. There are 
a vatiety of ways in England by which people 
may get matried. If a special licence is re- 
quired it costs twenty-five pounds, and is only 
obtainable through an archbishop. By this 
method you can be married at any time and 
at any place, but it is only under exceptional 
circumstances that a special licence would be 
necessary. 
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An ordinary licence is procured either at 
Doctors’ Commons or through a clergyman, who 
must be a surrogate and a resident in the diocese 
in which the marriage is to take place. One of 
the parties must have resided in the parish for 
the previous fifteen days. 

Most people prefer the good old-fashioned 
way of publishing the banns. They must be 
published in both parishes for the three Sundays 
preceding the marriage, and they hold good for 
the three succeeding months. 

Marriage in a Registry Office is both econo- 
mical and convenient. In the case of second 
marriage it is far the most sensible way. It is 
absurd for a widow to go through the same 
ceremonial and fuss as when she was a girl. 
It is necessary to reside for seven days in the 
district and to give the superintendent three 
weeks’ notice of the ceremony, and to obtain a 
certificate that this has been done. 

There is a still easier way in Scotland for those 
who want to get married ina hurry. They have 
merely to announce, in the presence of witnesses, 
that they take each other for man and wife, 
and the deed is done. But few people, I 
fancy, would care to avail themselves of this 
method. 
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Wedding presents must be acknowledged as 
soon as possible after they have been received ; 
it is the least that the recipient can do. The 
cards that accompany them should be kept 
carefully, so that when the presents are displayed 
there is no chance of things becoming mixed. 
Be careful to place the less valuable gifts where 
they can be seen as easily as the more elaborate 
presents. It is so fatally easy to hurt people’s 
feelings. 

The bridesmaids are chosen by the bride from 
amongst her friends and relations. If the bride- 
groom has sisters it is considered polite to include 
one of them in the invitation. While a bride 
has the last word in the choice of the dresses, she 
should take into consideration the expense, and 
how far they may be useful afterwards to her 
friends. If there is some girl whom she par- 
ticularly wishes to include, but who is badly off, 
it is quite a good plan to ask to be allowed to 
give her her dress as a present. Every sort of 
style and colour is permissible; but it is as well 
to remember that many clergy insist on a definite 
head-covering, and they are quite within their 
tights when they do so. As the bride invariably 
wears white it is rather pretty to have the brides- 
maids in colour, so long as it is both soft and 
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definite; for instance, Rose du Barri or daffodil 


yellow. , 

Any hour between 8 a.m. and 3 p.m. is legal, 
and 2 p.m. is as convenient a time as any. The 
bridesmaids await the bride at the church door, 
and she arrives escorted by her father or nearest 
male relation, on whose arm she proceeds up the 
aisle. | 
It is a great mistake for the bride to wear 
tight gloves, as it is so difficult to pull them 
off; and long transparent sleeves to a wedding 
gown are much better than short ones, as even 
if it is warm the bride very naturally feels slightly 
nervous and cold, and mottled arms are not 
pretty. 

If there is a reception afterwards it is usual 
for everyone who was invited to the church to 
attend it. The newly-married couple stand in 
the drawing-room and receive the congratula- 
tions of their friends. The dreadful “ break- 
fasts ” which were the fashion some years ago 
are now mercifully superseded by an “‘ At Home ” 
tea form of entertainment, and the jocose and 
often vulgar speeches which accompanied them 
are also no longer the fashion. The bride cuts 
the first slice from the wedding-cake, with, if 
the bridegroom is a soldier, her husband’s sword. 
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She then changes into her travelling-dress and 
they pass through the hall, which is lined with 
friends, to the waiting car. Rice and confetti 
throwing has gone very much out of fashion, as 
it is most embarrassing for the newly-wedded 
couple to arrive at the station or at their destina- 
tion covered with a mass of rice and coloured 
he gee 

Perhaps it would be helpful if I included a 
few words of advice on the trousseau. Every 
girl loves new clothes, and it is only natural to 
wish to have a number of pretty things with 
which to start the new life. If she is wise, 
however, she will not spend too much on the 
things which show, but mostly on underclothes 
and shoes. Fashions change so quickly that 
she may well be left with a lot of good, unworn, 
and yet useless things on her hands. Again, it 
is not unlikely—in fact, it may even be considered 
probable !—that she will have a baby, and in 
that case she will be glad if she has kept back 
some of her trousseau money with which to 
buy new clothes later on. A good stock of 
underclothes is a great stand-by, as half the 
amount can be put on one side and every year 
a certain number of new ones added, so there is 
never any necessity for a large outlay at one time. 
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A great deal depends also on what life the 
girl is going to lead, and where she is going to 
live. An outfit for London would be very 
different from one intended for India or 
Africa, where very few elaborate afternoon 
gowns would be needed and a great many 
evening dresses and sports and riding kit a 
necessity. 

Household linen is generally bought by the 
bride, and is very often the gift of her mother. 
It is interesting to realise how little we, who 
consider ourselves civilised, differ from savage 
tribes in our customs. Amongst the Cheyene 
and Pawnee Indians the girl brought with her a 
high-peaked riding saddle with an embroidered 
saddle cloth, a summer sheet made out of the 
well-tanned skin of a buffalo heifer, beautifully 
whitened, and gowns and moccasins all beaded 
and ornamented. Her mother, in addition, pro- 
vided the hanging for the interior of the lodge, 
the back-rests, and cooking utensils. 

A Pawnee father-in-law did far better than 
any Englishman; it was the custom for his 
prospective son-in-law to present him with 
several fine horses, guns, etc. Imagine an 
English father’s joy if his daughter’s fiancé made 
him a present of a couple of first-class hunters 
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and a pair of guns from Purdey. Who would 
not change places with an Indian father-in-law ? 
Evidently the Indian maidens must be very 
attractive, as their suitors are willing to pay so 
highly for permission to pay them coutt. 


Chapter XIIT Riding 


NowHERE is greater ignorance displayed than in 
Rotten Row and in the hunting-field. So many 
people have taken to riding during the last few 
years, either because their doctors have ordered 
them to take horse exercise or because they 
think it would amuse them, that a few hints may 
not come amiss. 

There is a vast difference between mete 
“hacking” and hunting, but it is better for a 
beginner to master the mysteries of the first 
before he attempts to make his debut in the 
hunting-field. There is something rather 
pathetic about the sublime self-confidence of the 
novice on the subject of horses and riding. He 
would hesitate to take charge of a motor, having 
had no previous experience, nor would he 
imagine that he was capable of piloting a Handley- 
Page across the Channel, but he appears to have 
no qualms about his abilities as an equestrian. 
He thinks that he need only get on a horse to 
become miraculously endowed with the qualities 
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of a centaur. If he could only see himself as 
others see him! And these remarks apply 
equally to women. 

Fifteen years ago Rotten Row was one of the 
most noted social meeting-places in Europe. 
During the season everybody made a practice 
of a ride during the morning: partly to dissipate 
the fatigues of the evening amusements, partly 
to keep himself in trim for the hunting season. 
The riders were scrupulously turned out, the 
horses’ coats shone with much grooming, and 
they carried “ quarter-matks ” on their glossy 
hindquarters. Now, alas! things have changed. 
Very few of the “old brigade” can afford to 
tide, and a new generation has arisen which 
scorns the old ways. It seems a pity that it 
should not, at least, make an effort to bring 
things back to the old standard. 

For anyone who does not know how to ride, 
by far the wisest plan is to take lessons from 
some competent riding-master in the seclusion of 
a school. There the novice’s mistakes can be 
corrected, and when he does make his appearance 
in Rotten Row it will be with some degree of 
security. If, however, the amateur does not 
wish to take lessons and prefers to embark on his 
own, there are several rules and regulations which 
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must be observed. One of the most important 
things to remember is that a horse is not a 
machine. It is a living, sentient animal like its 
rider. To over-gallop it is to be guilty of a 
very serious offence. In Rotten Row galloping 
is quite wrong. A quiet canter is the correct 
pace. One of the worst faults committed by 
the amateur is, the moment his mount’s feet 
touch the tan, to shake the reins, utter a loud 
chirrup, and dash off at a headlong pace. Walk 
quietly the first few yards, then, if you wish it, 
tighten the reins, break into a quiet trot, and so 
into a canter. Never make encouraging noises 
with your tongue ; it is the hall-mark of vulgarity 
and incompetence. Keep religiously to the 
right side of the track; i.e. under the trees to 
the left, going towards Lancaster Gate, and vice 
versa coming back. If you see a rider—of 
either sex—who appears to be having difficulties 
with his mount, slow up and pass him quietly. 
You may find yourself in a similar predicament 
one day, and nothing is more upsetting for a 
nervous horse than to be passed by another at 
full gallop. Should you encounter a runaway 
animal, remember that if you are a beginner, 
discretion is probably the better part of valour. 
It is not at all an easy thing to stop a horse, and 
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if you gallop behind it you will only precipitate 
a disaster. 

Never, under any circumstances, “‘ chuck” a 
horse in the mouth. It is both cruel, vulgar, and 
ignorant ; leave that to the heroes of our “ best- 
sellers,” who have a penchant for “ reining 
their horse on to his haunches.” If you have 
hired a horse from a livery stable be careful not 
to bring him back in a sweat. It is impossible 
on a warm day to prevent him getting hot, but, 
in that case, you must walk him gently for the 
last twenty minutes, and bring him in cool. 
These may seem to be minor details, but they 
mark the difference between utter ignorance 
and knowledge. 

In an earlier chapter I explained how important 
it was for women to put themselves in the hands 
of the best tailors for their riding clothes; the 
same tule applies to men. Nowhere are errors 
in dress so glaring as in riding clothes. As a 
general rule it may be laid down that the quieter 
the general outfit the more suitable it is likely to 
be. For hacking in the Park the usual dress is 
a pait of cord breeches, a tweed jacket, and a 
hard hat; but there are many little details, such as 
the correct number of buttons that should show 
above the boot, the height of the boot itself, etc., 
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which only the best tailors and boot-makers can 
tell you. 

People carry the strangest implements in the 
way of sticks in Rotten Row nowadays. A 
cutting whip is quite out of place; either a 
hunting-crop should be used or a short straight 
stick with a silver or gold top. Any respectable 
saddler will advise as to the right sort of 
weapon, 

It is much better for the beginner not to wear 
spurts ; he does not know how or when to use 
them, nor how to put them on. He is very apt 
to jab his horse’s side with them when mounting, 
or if his mount should “ play up,” ten to one he 
will be thrown forward, and in so doing will 
prick the horse, and a fall will be the result. ‘To 
wear spurts in the wrong way is as bad as wearing 
a “‘ made-up ” tie. 

If the horse comes from a livery stable, it is 
customary to give the groom a shilling or so 
cach time. As a matter of fact, if you ride every 
day, a shilling is enough. Some people prefer 
to tip a lump sum once a fortnight; this is 
entirely a personal matter. 

Do not forget (as is too often the case) if you 
are with a riding-master, and he meets a lady he 
knows, that you must raise your hat just as 
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certainly as if you were riding with a personal 
friend. Because a man is teaching you it does 
not follow that he is your social inferior, nor, if 
he were, would there be any reason for you to 
forget your manners. The want of common 
politeness that can be seen nowadays in the Park 
is deplorable. 


Tue HuNntTING-FIELD 


As I said before, the hunting-field is not a 
place to be entered lightly by the amateur. In 
addition to all the ordinary errors and mistakes 
into which he may fall from the equestrian point 
of view, there are hundreds of other pitfalls 
which await him when following hounds. All 
the following, as well as the previous remarks, 
apply equally to men and women. 

As far as clothes are concerned it is best to 
make inquiries from someone who has hunted 
with that particular pack, or who lives in that 
country, as to what is worn. Although, broadly 
speaking, all hunting-kit is the same, every pack 
has its own peculiarities. Always hold your 
hunting-crop with the crook downwards. The 
lash should form one loop against the stick, 
through which the hand is thrust. 
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You may send your horses on to the meet and 
go yourself by car, or you may ride there. 
Personally, I advise novices to tide there; it 
gives you time to get on terms with your mount, 
which on a cold, raw morning is a vety wise 
thing to do. If you get on his back for the first 
time at the meet he will probably play the fool, 
and although you may not mind, it is a mistake 
to allow him to do so. 

Nothing is more out of place than a kicking, 
squealing horse at a meet. If your mount is a 
confirmed kicker, you must put a red ribbon on 
his tail; but don’t imagine that by so doing you 
are freed from all responsibility. A kicker 
should never be brought out; if circumstances 
force you to do so, it is for you to see that he 
does no damage. If you have a kicking horse 
ride him well up into his bit. Keep clear of the 
crowds, and if you find yourself in one, hold 
your hand out behind you to warn people. If 
hounds are passing you, turn his heels from 
them and his head towards them so as to minimise 
the risk. If your animal does kick a hound or 
a person, don’t just sit there looking foolish, 
Take your horse out of the crowd and half kill 
him, so as to teach him not to do it again. 
Nothing is so maddening to the victim as to 
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see someone doing nothing to the horse that 
has kicked him. 

Remember to take off your hat (if you are a 
man) to the Master the first time you meet him 
in the morning, and do not talk to hunt servants 

out hunting, unless you have hunted with the 
pack a long time. Always allow the Master 
and hunt servants to go first over a fence or 
through a gate. 

When you are opening a gate, use the proper 
hand; e.g. the right hand for a gate opening 
with the latch on the left-hand side, and vice 
versa. 

Gate opening is one of the most important 
things for the novice to master, and you will 
realise how important it is for beginners to 
confine themselves to “ hacking ” till they have 
at least learnt how to ride. Unless you can 
control your horse perfectly you will not be 
capable of managing a manceuvre such as gate 
opening, with people waiting impatiently to get 
through. 

If there are people close behind you, hold the 
gate open for them till they reach it, and do not 
slam it in their faces. 

Remember, that as a novice and a new-comer, 
although people are only too ready to be kind 
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and helpful, you are a very small pebble on the 
beach. Itis only by being quiet and unobtrusive 
that you will become popular. Avoid any sort 
of “ showing-off.” Don’t imagine by jumping 
unnecessary fences, or when hounds are not 
funning, that you are impressing the other 
members of the hunt; you are merely transeress- 
ing an unwritten rule, and in addition you will, 
vety probably, not see the end of the hunt. 
A horse is not a machine; it cannot go on 
indefinitely. 

Hunting is one of the most glorious sports in 
the world, and those who can afford to indulge 
in it are lucky indeed. If you are one of the 
fortunate ones, do everything in your power to 
avoid friction between the farmer and the hunt, 
It only means the exercise of a little tact and 
putting oneself in the other man’s place. 


Chapter XIV Funerals 


“ BrRavE and gay, high and low, all the same dark 
road must go,” and to “every man upon this 
earth Death cometh soon or late.” Perhaps it 
is a dispensation of Providence that although it 
is inevitable that such a thing must happen to 
everyone, it is the event of which the ordinary 
person thinks least. It is a very good thing 
that it is so, as otherwise we should all be going 
about the world with very gloomy faces. 

It is a blessing that in modern times funerals 
have been denuded of some of their gloomy 
trappings; gone are the days of mourners 
dressed in crape from head to foot, and of strings 
of heavy jet beads. If we believe that those 
we love have gone to another and a brighter 
world, it is obviously incongruous to behave as 
though they had been plunged into purgatory. 

Perhaps mourning is the natural expression of 
our bitter grief; it is so heart-rending to feel 
that never again can we do anything to show 
our dearest all they were and meant tous. When 
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it is the real outcome of unhappiness, mourning 
has some significance; it is only when it is a 
mere outward sign that itis to be deplored. The 
very conventionality of funeral ceremonies helps 
the shocked system to regain some of its natural 
pose, and therefore, while it is a pity to indulge 
in excessive display, it is an excellent thing that 
everything should be done decently and in 
order. 

Obviously the nearest relations would be 
incapable of attending to all the details, nor 
would it be at all suitable for them to do so. 
The ordinary arrangement is for a near male 
relation to see to all details. He can find out 
what are the wishes of the family, and act accord- 
ingly. Unfortunately even undertakers must 
live, and they are not incapable of overcharging. 
To argue about the cost of a funeral would be 
horrible for anyone who was suffering agonies of 
grief, and yet, what is the sense of paying vast 
sums when perhaps the near relations are left 
badly off P 

There are quite a number of details to be 
attanged; the sexton and the clergyman must 
be interviewed, there is the music and the church 
and the hour to be chosen, and notices to be sent 
to the newspaperts. 
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With regard to the latter they should be as 
concisely worded as possible. They are inserted 
for the putpose of informing friends, and not as 
a description of the life and virtues of the dead. 
The newspapers are a public medium, and no 
one wishes to expose his inmost feelings for 
everyone to see. It is quite sufficient to put 
the simple facts, with the time and place where 
the funeral will take place. If it is particularly 
desired that no flowers should be sent, it is 
customary to insert “ No flowers, by request ” ; 
but it always seems to me that it is a pity to do 
so. Many people like to show their affection 
by sending some small offering, and now that 
elaborate wreaths and crosses have gone out of 
fashion, a simple bunch of flowers is not beyond 
anybody’s purse. 

Death is very cruel and stark, and flowers 
add a fragrance and a promise of happier days to 
come. It used to be considered obligatory to 
have only white flowers, but now any colour is 
permissible. One of the most beautiful sprays 
I ever saw was of deep red roses. Somehow 
they symbolised the verse, ““O grave, where is 
thy victory °?” 

When servants have been some time with 
the same family it is customary to give them 
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mourning, or better still, a sum with which to 
buy it. It is not necessary to put all the servants 
into mourning; only those who have been 
associated with the family personally. 

It may happen that an old nurse or lady’s maid 
who has become more a friend than a dependent 
dies after many years of faithful service. If she 
is still living with the family they will, of course, 
provide a funeral in every respect similar to 
anything that they would provide for one of 
themselves. Nothing can be considered too 
good for one who has sacrificed all her life to 
the service of others. At the same time, any 
relatives must be consulted as to their wishes 
and given every facility for disposing of any 
small possessions that are left. It is customary 
to put an announcement in the papers something 
after the following : 

*“ At ro St. James Street, Catherine Jones, for 
forty years the beloved nurse and friend of Mr. 
and Mrs. Brown and family. Funeral at Bromp- 
ton Cemetery at 12 noon on Thursday, Decem- 
ber roth.” 

The funeral arrangements are the same as for 
one of the family, but should there be no near 
relations the mistress will walk behind the coffin 
as chief mourner. 
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In the past it was not considered suitable for 
women to attend funerals, but that custom has 
passed, and anyone who feels strong enough to 
face the ordeal is now at liberty to do so. At 
the same time it is far better to remain at 
home should one’s sorrow be uncontrollable. 
It is distressing for everybody concerned when 
a near relation is overcome with grief. 

It used to be considered absolutely necessary 
to attend a funeral smothered in crape, but the 
war changed these relics of a pagan religion. It 
was the custom in ancient Patagonia for every- 
thing belonging to the deceased to be painted 
black, even his body, so that in wearing mourning 
we are not even following any Christian idea. 
When, during the war, death was constantly 
taking toll of the best as well as of the worst, 
people were too busy attending to the pressing 
duties of the moment to have time to indulge 
in outward signs of a sorrow that was universal. 
Men, if there was time to do so, attended 
memorial services in uniform, and women in their 
V.A.D. clothes, so that now rules about deep 
mourning have been much relaxed. Naturally 
no one would appear in bright colours, but should 
one’s purse be shallow and the deceased not a 
near relation, there can be no possible objection 
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to dark blue clothes, or grey. The requisite 
mourning touch can always be given by black 
gloves and black shoes and stockings and hat. 

It is usually only the particular friends of the 
deceased, exclusive of the family, who are 
invited to accompany the funeral from the house. 
Other acquaintances assemble at the church. 

It seems hardly necessary to mention that, 
while at any time whispering and talking in 
church is wrong, to do so while waiting for a 
funeral procession is in the worst possible taste, 
While the first part of the service is in progress 
the coffin is placed in the chancel, and the near 
relations occupy the seats nearest the chancel 
steps. When the first part of the service is 
ended the procession proceeds to the grave-side, 
in the same order in which they arrived. It has 
become the custom of late years to cover the 
mound of raw eatth which has been thrown up 
during the grave-digging with flowers and 
greenery. It is a charming idea, and much less 
lacerating to the feelings than leaving it bare 
and exposed. 

Only the family return to the house, and the 
will is then read by the family lawyer. After 
the funeral all the blinds are pulled up and the 
house restored to its normal appearance. The 
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living must continue their daily life, and the 
understanding dead would be the last to wish it 
otherwise. 

Of late years many people have expressed a 
wish to be cremated. As a rule the first part of 
the service takes place in a building set aside for 
the purpose, and the coffin is placed on a platform 
facing the doors of the incinerating chamber 
behind which the coffin disappears. The vase 
which contains the ashes may either be left in the 
mausoleum or taken away by the relations. 

A military funeral is one of the most beautiful 
and touching sights in the world. If the man, 
at the time of his death, is serving in the army, 
the military authorities undertake all the neces- 
saty atrangements. The coffin is placed on a 
gun-cattiage and covered by a Union Jack, 
followed by a detachment of men from the 
deceased’s regiment. If he were a gunner or a 
cavalry man his charger follows, with the empty 
boots reversed. The service is conducted by 
the military chaplain, and at its close three volleys 
ate fired across the grave and the Last Post is 
sounded. Nothing can equal the poignancy 
and the bitter wailing lament of these notes. 
So often they re-echo in some distant land 
beneath hard blue skies and a burning sun, or 
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else in some lonely desert outpost. But as his 
comrades march away it is to the beat of some 
gay tune, which symbolises the victory of Love 
over Death, for 


““ Fame hath a fleeting breath, Hopes may be frail or fond, 
But Love is Love till Death—and perhaps beyond.” 


It is a pity that private individuals do not 
follow the example of the War Office in erecting 
a simple cross instead of the elaborate and over- 
ornamented monuments that so often fill our 
churchyards. After all, why try to perpetuate a 
memory by flowery inscriptions. The dead live 
in our hearts, and in a hundred years who will 
be interested enough to read a long catalogue of 
their virtues ? 

What Coleridge said is true of all: 


“The Knights are dust and their good swords rust, 
Their souls are with the Saints we trust.” 
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Chapter XV Card Leaving 


Tue ceremony of leaving cards is both absurd 
and a great waste of time, but unfortunately it is 
a social custom which does not seem likely to die 
out. Formerly it was even more of a ceremony 
than it is to-day, and perhaps in course of time 
it may disappear entirely. 

It must be remembered that what is correct 
in one country is quite the reverse in another, 
and before leaving for a foreign country it is 
as well to inform oneself upon the social customs 
that are prevalent wherever one happens to be 
going. For instance, in Roumania the new- 
comer is expected to be the first to leave 
cards, just as it is a man’s place to recognise 
a woman, not as in England, where the lady 
bows first. 

It is a good rule never to have anything but 
plainly engraved and unostentatious cards. There 
are many styles of engraving, and while they are 
all admissible, the plainer the printing the better 
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the effect. Married people sometimes have the 
two names on one card, as: 


Mr. and Mrs. Mark 
2 Eton Place 


but it is more usual for both husband and wife 
to have separate cards, as there are many occa- 
sions where they may have to be left Separately, 
If there are unmarried daughters their names 
are placed after their mother’s : 


Mrs. Edwards 
Miss Edwards 
Miss Pamela Edwards 


although, when they are past the girlhood stage, 
they may have cards of their own. Mothers 
and daughters do not pass their existence in the 
close companionship that was considered neces- 
sary fifteen years ago. 

New-comers in the country wait for the 
residents to make the first advances, and on no 
account must they leave cards until they have 
received them, however much they may desire 
to make new acquaintances. It is the privilege 
of the older inhabitants to decide if they wish 
to enlarge their circle of friends. Not more 
than a week must elapse between receiving a 
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visit and returning it. If the lady of the house 
is married, the caller leaves one of her own cards 
and two of her husbands; if the other woman is 
a widow, she only leaves her own. She should 
turn up the corner of her own card to indicate 
that it has been left personally. She would not 
call upon a bachelor ; this duty devolves, strictly 
speaking, upon her husband, but men generally 
shirk their part of social duties, and when a 
bachelor has left his card she is at liberty to ask 
him to tea, tennis, or dinner, without any further 
formalities. 

Letters of introduction, which, by the way, 
should be very carefully given, are left with a 
card. It is a great mistake to give a letter of 
introduction without knowing both the bearer 
and the person to whom it is addressed fairly 
intimately. It places both people otherwise in a 
very awkward position, as a letter of introduction 
cannot without extreme rudeness be ignored. 
The letter, which should in the first instance be 
given unsealed, must be left with the owner’s 
card, at the house, but the hostess should not be 
asked for, as she cannot read the letter and talk 
to the guest at the same time. While a letter 
of introduction necessitates a certain amount of 
recognition, the new-comer must not regard it as 
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anything but a stepping-stone across the river 
of social life. The rest depends upon himself 
ot herself, and many people are apt to take a 
great deal too much for granted. The only 
real obligation that such a letter entails upon the 
recipient is an invitation to tea or luncheon 
without the formality of a call. 

It is now thought to be rather out of date 
to put “P.P.C.” on the corner of cards, but, 
personally, I think, it is a most sensible custom, 
as it lets people know that you are leaving. If 
you have been ill and various calls have been 
made to ask after your progress, you can show 
your appreciation of the fact by sending your 
catds “‘ with thanks for kind inquiries ” written 
on them. It indicates that you are grateful for 
their kindness. 

In India there is a very good custom of fixing 
a box with the owner’s name on it by the gate- 
post of the bungalow. When this box is em 
evidence it means that the lady is not at home, 
and the visitor’s cards are dropped inside. In 
well-conducted regiments the bachelor officers 
ate supposed to call on the married ladies, and 
you can imagine that there is nothing they hate 
more. So they can be seen stealing round, 
looking hopefully for the boxes, like schoolboys 
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for birds’ nests. Of course every married 
woman knows her duty and keeps the box on 
the gate whether she is in or out. 

Nowadays hardly anyone leaves cards in 
London. It used to be the fashion to leave 
them after dining at a house or attending a ball, 
but this is now very rarely the case. While 
social observances can be carried too far and 
may become absurd, it isa pity that all politeness 
should be dispensed with. Young men might 
well take the trouble to leave a card after they 
have been to a theatre party or a ball, if for no 
other reason than to keep their name upon their 
hostess’s dance list. 

There are a few special occasions upon which 
cards are still left, such as after a death or birth. 
In both cases cards are merely left, and no 
effort is made to see their friends, however fond 
they may be of them, and only relations are 
admitted to the convalescent’s room, at any rate 
during the first few days. After a birth it is 
customary to leave a few simple flowers with 
one’s card, more as an expression of kindly 
interest than anything else. Elaborate bouquets 
are quite unnecessary: just a bunch of roses or 
whatever flowers happen to be in season. 


Pe RMN 
Chapter XVI Travelling 


WE are told that the Englishman’s home is his 
castle, and when I meet some of my compatriots, 
both in hotels in England and abroad, I could 
wish that they found their castle-homes suff- 
ciently alluring to keep them in residence, J 
cannot understand how apparently charming 
people turn into bad-tempered curmudgeons the 
moment they set foot abroad. No wonder that 
as a race we are not beloved. 

For most people there comes a qualm when 
they catch sight of the sparkling ! waters of the 
Channel. Unless you know from experience 
that you ate a good sailor be wise, and reserve 
yourself a berth or a cabin. If only people 
would realise how unpleasant it is for other 
travellers to endure the spectacle of their sea-sick 
contortions they would hide themselves in the 
obscurity of the bowels of the ship. Worst of 
all is it when people sit down with an air of 
bravado to a huge meal of beef and pickles and 
leave the saloon only just in time, colliding with 
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stewards, chairs, and tables, en route. If you ate 
not too sure of yourself and yet you do not 
wish to temain below, settle yourself with 
a chair in some quiet spot, put a rug over 
your feet and the ghastly necessaries beside 
you, and hope for the best. No one can help 
being ill, but they can avoid being blatant 
about it. 

I always remember crossing with an American 
girl to France. She was as charmingly dressed 
and looked as delightful as only American women 
can. . The sea was ominously grey and choppy, 
so settling herself with cushions, rugs, etc., she 
tried to think that all would be well. By dint 
of faith she was succeeding admirably, when a 
persistent stewatd who hovered near her with 
a “storm-can” attracted her attention. She 
looked at him wanly. “ Steward,” she murmured, 
“if you don’t take away that tempting little 
basin I shall succumb.” 

Another time I was travelling from Marseilles 
to Algiers, a passage which can be surpassed by 
none for sheer awfulness. The seas were moun- 
tains high, and the chaos was ghastly. They are 
French boats, and in the saloon an Englishman 
was reclining opposite to me in an arm-chair. 
Presently he opened his mouth and pointed to it. 
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An attentive steward rushed up to him with 4 
basin. He turned to me angrily. “Can you 
speak French?” he demanded; “can’t the fool 
see I want an apple P ” 

If you are travelling with children it is of first 
importance to see that they are tucked up and 
made to lie down where they can come to no 
harm. If you are not a sufficiently good sailor 
to look after them yourself and you have no nurse, 
it is very annoying for other people to have them 
wandering about the boat. If they are not ill, 
they are so boisterous that it is almost worse. 
You must remember that being your children 
you find them delightful, but it does not follow 
that other people feel the same about them. 
Why should they ? It is a good plan to ask the 
stewardess to keep an eye on them if you are 
likely yourself to be hors de combat; but she 
has the other passengers to consider as well, 
and therefore, however ill you are, you must 
Shoulder the greater part of the responsibility 
yourself, 

The ordinary tip for a stewardess is half a 
crown ; but if you have been very ill, you must 
give more, and of course, with children (par- 
ticularly if they have been ill) five shillings or 
even more would not be excessive. 
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Do be advised, and do not clothe yourself in 
strange and exotic garments for such a simple 
journey as crossing the Channel. Nothing is 
mote provincial than to put on a yachting cap, 
and for some reason it is a headgear especially 
beloved of tourists. If you are of an adven- 
turous disposition and wish to fly, it is equally 
unnecessary to put on a flying cap and leather 
coat. The inside of a Handley-Page is as warm 
and comfortable as a room, and you merely look 
slightly absurd. 

When you have reached the shores of Belgium 
or Holland, or wherever you are going, you will 
be confronted with the ordeal of the Custom 
House. Now is the moment to take a firm hold 
of your temper, and to resolve that you will 
behave yourself with dignity and calmness. 
There is no getting away from the fact that 
Customs are most irritating and that Custom 
Houses are built with a view to holding fifty 
people comfortably, a hundred at a pinch, and 
that they have in practice to accommodate about 
five hundred. However, there it is, and it is 
no use getting angry, and above all, refrain from 
making comments on how much better they 
manage things in England, because, firstly, they 
don’t, and secondly, because it is both silly 
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and rude to say so. If you are angry and 
impertinent, the gentleman at the Douane, or 
Zoll Amt, or wherever you may find your- 
self, will be equally unpleasant, and as the 
last word is his he will score by the simple 
means of flinging most of your possessions on 
the counter. French Customs men are patticu- 
larly annoying and very petty: the Germans 
are tather Prussian in their methods, but quiet 
and polite; and the Italians are unspeakable. 
You might try and remember that the fault 
is not always on their side: they are there 
for the specific reason of seeing that travellers 
ate not carrying contraband, and if people do 
and will contravene the existing laws they must 
take the consequences. You will probably have 
a Cook’s agent guiding your wandering footsteps 
—he also is only human. It is useless to blame 
him because the Customs officials find illicit 
cigarettes in your trunk. You put them there, 
and he cannot be expected to perform the 
miracle vouchsafed to St. Elizabeth of Hungary, 
and turn them into red roses. Another irritating 
trick that tourists indulge in is to plead ignorance 
of the rules. This is puerile; if you travel you 
must take the trouble to learn the regulations, 
and the Customs official is not the least interested 
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in your reasons for breaking them. His heart 
is not softened by the fact that you have always 
smoked a certain brand of tobacco and cannot 
do without it, or that your wife uses no scent 
but Jockey Club. If these articles are found in 
your box you will be pushed to one side while 
the virtuous travellers are sped on their way, 
and then you will employ the shining hours by 
filling up several yellow forms, paying fines, and 
handing the contrabands to the authorities. No 
one will pay any attention to the fact that your 
uncle is a Cabinet Minister, nor that you are 
going to write to the Times. You will miss 
your train, you will find that once you are 
abroad on “ that awfu’ Continent ” (as my old 
Scotch nurse used to call it) you are a mete 
nobody. 

After all, you could always have stayed at 
home, so make up your mind to conform to 
the Jaws of the land in which you find your- 
self. 

The British craving for fresh air is not shared 
by foreigners, and they like to travel with the 
windows tightly shut. However desirous you 
may be of opening them, the law on the Continent 
holds that he who wishes to have them closed 
has the prior claim. It is quite useless to argue, 
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even if you happen to be next the window; it 
must be shut, and any appeal to the conductor 
will only result in the decision being given 
against you. It is as well to realise that unfor- 
tunately the Germans speak German, the Italians 
Italian, and even the French (who having been 
out Allies might know better) speak French. 
Shouting in English does not make it more 
intelligible to a foreigner, and merely serves to 
annoy him. As I said before, if you dislike 
the habits of the aborigines, you can stay at 
home. 

In the restaurant car, as well as everywhere 
else, ten per cent. of the bill is the right tip. 
Howevet much the exchange may be in your 
favour, do not over tip: it is unfair on the 
inhabitants, and it is regarded by them as osten- 
tatious. 

Soap is not provided abroad, even in the big 
hotels, so remember to carry a piece with you, 
as it is disconcerting to arrive after a long 
journey and not have the wherewithal to 
wash. 

A liberal supply of Keating’s Powder is a great 
asset; you may occasionally meet unwelcome 
visitors, and Keating’s will banishthem. Donot 
make too much fuss if you do happen to be 
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unfortunate; mention it quietly to the hotel 
proprietor and steps will betaken. The spectacle 
of an enraged British tourist, dancing about the 
hotel hall, calling upon all and sundry to look 
at the bites on his arm has never left my 
memory. 

People who aspire to travel must get used to 
these little inconveniences. I remember one 
Embassy in the Middle East, where a polite 
A.D.C. warned visitors not to sit on a particular 
sofa, as the bugs were especially virulent in 
that corner. 

In former days women always wore hats in 
the evening when abroad, and semi-evening 
gowns. There is no hard-and-fast rule nowadays, 
though at the Café de Paris and similar places 
you feel more comfortable in a hat. You are 
expected to take your hat off at the theatre in the 
evening just as you would at a matinée in Eng- 
land. The attendant who shows you to your 
seat and sells you a programme expects a small 
tip. It is one of the most irritating forms of 
blackmail, and I have only come across it in 
France and Belgium. However, “when in 
Rome,” etc., and it is best to take it with a 
good grace. 

In Germany, if you are late for the Opera, you 
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will find yourself shut outside until the act is 
over. Again, all you can do is to be punctual. 
The rule is made for the benefit of the majority, 
and an excellent rule it is. 

As regards tipping, the same rule holds good 
for other servants as for waiters, i.e. ten per cent. 
of the bill. Of course, if you are staying a long 
time anywhere, you will probably find it better 
to tip oncea week. For two nights in Paris you 
will have to tip the chambermaid, the man who 
helps her (generally her husband), and the waiter. 
Then there is the man who takes down the 
luggage, and the lift man. The chambermaid 
and the valet de chambre you can reckon on the 
basis of a franc per head per night. The waiter 
it is best to tip each time he brings you a meal ; 
if you have all your meals downstairs there is 
no need to give him anything. The luggage 
man is always a problem; if you begin at two 
francs, and count fifty centimes per piece after 
that you will not go far wrong. In many hotels 
abroad ten per cent. is added to the bill, and 
no tips need be given. In some ways this saves 
trouble, but it also means that the service is less 
efficient. 

If you ate going a long journey, say from 
London to Rome, it is a good plan to wear very 
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thin things in the train, and take a big fur coat 
to slip on when you have to get out in the 
middle of the night for Customs. The trains are 
terribly over-heated, and it is very easy to catch 
cold. After paying for wagon-lit it is a pity 
not to be comfortable, and it is well worth while 
to undress. Take a small case containing just 
what you need—a sponge bag and a towel, some 
face lotion, and a pair of pyjamas. A “‘ flea-bag ” 
is an invaluable possession. ‘The beds in wagon- 
lits are made so that the least movement dislodges 
the sheets, and one is left shivering, and it is 
impossible to sleep when one is cold. If you 
are going far afield it is a wise precaution to 
provide yourself with a card box containing 
food. Restaurant cars have a strange way of 
disappearing during the night. You can always 
get coffee, but as breakfast is a much less impor- 
tant meal abroad than it is with us, they are apt 
to forget it. 

You will find that your berth is allotted to you 
by number, and you must take the one that you 
ate given. The space is so cramped in these 
wagon-lits that it is only by mutual arrangement 
that dressing and undressing can be accomplished 
with any degree of comfort. It a/ways pays to 
be polite; when you have to pass twelve or 
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more hours cooped up with a total stranger it 
is wise to establish friendly relations at once, 
Remember that she has an equal right to half 
the space, and do not bring in more than your 
fair share of baggage. Also, be punctilious 
about hanging your coats, etc., upon the hooks 
which belong to you. These may sound details, 
but they make the difference between a pleasant 
journey and one that is the opposite. When you 
are travelling with someone under these intimate 
circumstances it is permissible to unbend a little, 
and not to maintain an attitude of icy British 
reserve, although it is a great mistake to become 
too friendly, particularly if you are bound for 
the same destination. You may not want to 
live in each other’s pockets when you reach your 
joutney’s end. The same applies to both of 
you; do not make the mistake of thrusting 
yourself on your travelling companion’s notice 
when next you see her. Very likely she has her 
own friends and acquaintances and has no 
desire to enlarge her circle. 

Long sea voyages are either a joy or a misery, 
accotding to a person’s temperament, and also 
according to the part of the world to which 
they are being taken. In many ways they 
resemble a shorter trip, and now that every 
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ship is fitted with wireless there is not the 
same feeling of isolation from the outside 
world. Every voyage differs from another in 
the weather and the climatic conditions that 
hold sway. For instance, anyone going to 
India will begin with probably cold and 
possibly rough weather; then they will en- 
dure the inferno of the Red Sea and end with 
a pleasant passage through the Indian Ocean. 
Here again it is politic to be on good terms with 
your stable-companion, although, of course, in 
these cabins there is more space. Still, when 
you are both endeavouring to dress at the same 
time, tempers wear a trifle thin, and it is better 
to come to some amicable arrangement about 
hours. For the first twenty-four hours there is a 
good deal of confusion; then tables, bath-hours, 
etc., are arranged. It is generally possible to 
attange to sit next to whom you prefer at meal 
times; but, of course, once the tables are settled 
they cannot be rearranged. You must stick to 
the hour for your bath which you have selected, 
as otherwise it disarranges other people. You 
are allowed a cabin trunk, which, with alittle 
care, will contain all you need on the voyage. 
Two semi-evening gowns are quite enough, one 
for the cold and one for the hot weather. It 
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is not the occasion upon which to parade new 
and elaborate clothes. From Marseilles to Port 
Said a coat and skirt and some jumpers are all 
that is necessary, and a warm wrap to wear on 
deck. Through the Red Sea all clothes are a 
torture, and you must have a fresh change every 
day. Three or four bath-towelling dresses 
and the minimum of undetrclothes are all that 
you need. While in the Red Sea passengers 
are allowed to sleep aloft, the sexes sternly 
divided, one on each side of the deck. JI 
remember once that a man and I were the 
only people to sleep on deck. The stewards 
evidently ‘thought that it was unnecessary 
to assign a deck to each, so they placed be- 
tween out two mattresses a small chair with 
a towel on it. Thus were the proprieties 
observed. 

There has always been a good deal written 
about the influence of the sea on susceptible 
hearts and the tropical moonlight nights. No 
doubt the enforced idleness of a long voyage is 
responsible for a good deal, but people can be 
very silly. It is quite unnecessary to retire in 
twos to the boat-deck to sit about in the shadows, 
holding hands. The sea-madness appears to 
attack the middle-aged and elderly with extreme 
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virulence, and to cause them to make idiots of 
themselves. Of course, if you must flirt, you 
must, but try and remember that the day of 
landing is inevitable, and that in the cold light 
of the everyday world you will wish you 
had not furnished so much _ subject for 
amusement to the sailors. There used to be 
a tule on the P. & O. that officers were not 
allowed to talk to the passengers: I believe 
this has been slightly relaxed, but still, it is 
as well to remember that they are there to 
ensure the safety of the ship, not to amuse 
the travellers. In addition, the captain’s word 
is law and must be obeyed. There is generally 
a |\fancy-dress dance on board, so it is as 
well to take a suitable dress. Nothing very 
elaborate is required, as it is more for the sake of 
adding gaiety than for any other reason that it 
is worn. 

Tips again vary with the amount of work 
performed. There are the stewardess, steward, 
table steward, and deck steward to be rewarded. 
A pound for the stewardess and ten shillings 
each for the others is about right. If you have 
been sea-sick and had many meals on deck you 
would give the deck steward rather more. The 
man who runs the bath, and who is generally a 
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native, must not be forgotten; he will expect ten 
shillings. 

Whether you are voyaging for the sake of 
amusement, or whether you are on your way to 
a new land of residence, try to behave as though 
you were in your accustomed surroundings. So 
many people seem to think that because they 
are on board ship they can do as they like, and 
they “let themselves go.” It is the greatest 
mistake. If anything, you should endeavour to 
be rather quieter and more restrained than you 
would be athome. Noisy laughter and practical 
jokes mark the inexperienced traveller, just as 
do violent friendships and bitter animosities, 
Unless you know some of the other passengers 
before you start, it is much wiser to be friendly 
with everybody ina quiet, reserved way. “ Laugh 
in the morning, cry before evening,” I used to be 
told as a small child, and the same is true about 
boardship friendships. How many times have 
I seen women live in each other’s pockets for 
the first part of a voyage and at the end not be 
on speaking terms. There is always plenty to 
do without making an idiot of yourself. Unless 
you want to be thought “ stuck-up ” you must 
make up your mind to join in the games and the 
deck-sports that are an essential part of every 
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voyage. In the end one becomes quite en- 
thusiastic. I prided myself, in the course of 
many journeys to India, on being the champion 
performer in the blindfold race. I forget how 
many men I piloted to victory. 
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Many of the girls who read this book will marry 
men who live either in India, the Soudan, or 
South Africa, It is useless to pretend that life 
in the colonies is the same as at home; it may 
have its disadvantages, it certainly has its advan- 
tages, and it is better to dwell upon the latter 
than to make yourself miserable by imagining the 
former. 

First and foremost disabuse your mind of the 
idea that the natives are either “niggers” or 
your “black brothers.” The first expression is 
ignorant and vulgar, the second is sloppy and 
sentimental, and quite untrue. Many natives are 
not black, and they are certainly not our brothers. 
Their ideas, religion, mentality, and ethics ate 
totally and absolutely different from ours. This 
does not mean that they are either better or 
worse than our own. To each race its own 
morals and its own creed. There are many 
paths to Heaven’s Gate, and presumably we are 
all meant to travel thither by the road on which 
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our feet were set at bitth. So I advise all young, 
middle-aged, and elderly brides to leave the East 
to its own devices. We are told in the Bible 
that, “In My Father’s house are many man- 
sions,” and you can always console yourselves 
by the thought that no doubt an all-seeing 
Providence will arrange that in the next world 
you ate not troubled by the habits of these same 
people. 

However much you may disapprove of naked 
children, polygamy, and a hundred and one other 
things, it is not likely that your disapproval 
will disturb the immemorial calm of. the 
Orient by so much as the breath of a mos- 
quito; on the other hand, disapproval is a 
vety exhausting emotion for the disapproving 
patty, and you will find that it is as well to 
husband your strength for other and more vital 
issues. 

The first and foremost question which exercises 
the minds of all brides is the question of what 
to take out in a trousseau. I can remember the 
varied and strange advice which was showered 
on me yeats ago, when I set out on my 
wanderings. One kind soul told me not to 
take any glacé silk petticoats (in those days 
glacé silk petticoats were the last word in 
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chic-ness) ; another told me that I should be 
lost without them, and a third begged me to 
pack nothing but lengths and lengths of white 
pique. 

The truth is, that what you need depends 
entirely on what part of India you are going to, 
and what sort of life you are going to lead, 
Obviously, if your husband is Military Secretary 
to the Viceroy, you will require very different 
clothes from what you would want as a subaltern’s 
wife in an infantry regiment. In Madras a tweed 
coat and skirt would be useless, while in Quetta 
a thick fur coat is a necessity. When you ate 
Sweltering in the heat you cannot believe that 
you will ever want warm garments again. I 
can remember, after having spent four months 
in Mhow, journeying to Quetta. “ Take thick 
clothes,” I was warned, but I paid no attention 
beyond buying a dust coat. I can still see the 
pathetic sight I presented two mornings later at 
the snow-covered station where we stopped for 
breakfast. I was charmingly dressed in a blue 
cotton dress and white shoes and stockings. On the 
top of that was my dust coat and a thick fur 
tug lent me by a pitying officer. Two minutes 
later another kind friend produced a pair of 
Gilgit boots, and it was thus that I arrived at 
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Quetta. To crown all,I had a blue straw hat, 
swathed (as was the prevailing fashion) with 
lace. My husband’s feelings may be imagined 
when he met a shivering, weeping wife, already 
sickening for pneumonia. 

Whatever else you may, or may not do, be 
sure to leave your measurements with both a 
good dressmaker and tailor, as then you can 
commission a friend to choose you clothes, and 
they will arrive fit to wear, neither hanging in 
folds nor dragging across your chest. Frankly, 
the much-vaunted dirzi is a delusion. He is 
capable of making little cotton dresses 7f you 
provide him with a pattern, but if you show 
him a picture in an illustrated paper he will 
produce a weird and curious travesty, with just 
enough resemblance to the original to be really 
annoying. When I think of the evening dresses 
* dirzi-verandah made” in which I used to 
appear at balls in Kashmir, I am never sure 
whether to laugh or cry; but at least it proves 
how far too great an importance we attach to 
clothes, as I always enjoyed myself wildly. I 
can remember a purple silk gown which I wore 
for many months, and eventually sold for a large 
sum. As I trode to all these entertainments 
with a sheet draped over the saddle, perhaps 
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it was as well that the clothes were !not very 
elaborate. 

Still, there is no denying that I should have 
been somewhat more elegantly arrayed had I 
been able to write home and order one or two 
dresses a year. 

I will assume that you are going to marty an 
officer in an infantry regiment. You will have 
your share of good and bad stations ; the good 
will be very pleasant, and the bad will be 
vety bad. However, there will be plenty 
of amusement to be had wherever you are 
stationed. 

You should spend a good deal of your trous- 
seau money on evening gowns, because there 
is an enormous amount of evening social life in 
India. In a hot climate a few gowns, if con- 
stantly worn, very soon get “tired”; if you 
have a certain number you can send them 
home to be done up at intervals, and then 
with two new ones you will never find your- 
self in the position of “Laura’s last clean 
frock.” 

You will need a really well-cut riding habit, 
as you will find that you will ride every day. If 
you do not know how to, I advise you to take 
lessons before you go out, as a woman who 
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cannot ride loses so much pleasure. In many 
stations pig-sticking is the only means of amuse- 
ment, and it is not very entertaining, if, owing 
to an inability to ride, you have to remain at 
home. Riding habits are expensive, but it is 
never worth while getting anything but the 
best, as they last and will undergo some 
pretty hard wear. Brown is the best colour 
and of a thin tropical make of material; also 
brown boots, as anything dark shows the dust. 
Of course you will have to wear a topee 
when riding, as otherwise you may get sun- 
stroke, and it also protects your head in case 
of a fall. ‘Take a good supply of thin silk 
riding shirts, because you will never be able to 
weatthesameonetwice. A ditziis quite capable 
of copying simple things like riding shirts, and 
you can get very good silk in India at the various 
factories. 

I am sure that you will be told that it is quite 
unnecessary to take out many shoes, as the 
native shoemakers are so good at copying. 
Personally, I could never discover how this 
legend came to birth. It is one of the 
many fictions connected with India. Shoes 
made by the natives are very clumsy and 
badly finished, and I do not think they are 
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worth buying, unless they are shoes for rough 
weat ot tiding boots, which they make quite 
well. 

Again, the best plan is to leave your measure- 
ments with a shoemaker and have the boots 
sent out as required. Most of your shoes will 
be white, and they will last you well, as one 
walks so little in the East. Evening shoes are 
always a problem. There is a great deal of 
dancing, and what with the dust and the 
chalk evening shoes are very soon ruined. 
If you are wise you will learn to re-cover them 
yourself ; it is not difficult, and you can get 
vety fascinating and original materials in the 
bazaar. 

Day clothes vary enormously with regard to 
where you are stationed. For instance, in Simla 
you will need quite a variety of mote or less 
elaborate things, although I think you are wiser 
if you weat simple cotton frocks most of the 
time. Over-dressing is always a mistake, but 
it looks doubly bad in India. A really beautiful 
embroidered muslin gown is a great stand-by, 
and it does not make itself conspicuous by vivid 
colouring, so it can be worn again and again. 
If you go in for tennis and riding you will find 
that your wardrobe can be comparatively limited. 
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Never be led away into thinking that it is worth 
while having an outfit made before you come 
home just because labour is comparatively 
cheap. Clothes which look quite pretty and 
up-to-date out there assume a very depressed 
appearance when they reach England. That is 
one of the joys of existence east of Suez— 
minor details are relegated to their proper 
place. 

Now that underclothes are so simple to make, 
it is hardly worth while taking out a very large 
stock, and certainly anything elaborate is useless. 
The “ dhobis ” wash atrociously, at least from 
the point of preserving the garments intact, 
although they make them look beautifully white. 
You want an incredible number of underclothes, 
and the best plan is to make them yourself, 
relying on “Twink” or some other home 
dye to provide colour and daintiness. Lace 
gets torn at once and looks very messy. You 
will find that you have any amount of time 
for sewing, as from 9 a.m. till 5 p.m. it is 
too hot to go out, and one cannot read in- 
definitely. 

Which last remark reminds me of the question 
of books. There is generally quite a good library 
in all station Clubs, but as a rule it is not very 
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up-to-date. It is an excellent plan to arrange to 
have two of the best novels and two serious books 
sent out every three months. If several people 
club together and share their library, it makes 
the arrangement even more helpful, and then 
some, at least, of the books can be handed over 
to the Club for the benefit of those who come 
after. 

You must always remember that in all the 
colonies the same rule holds good. You ate 
not building for yourselves alone, but for the 
Empire and for those who succeed you. You 
may not care for a garden, but you must keep 
yours up to at least the same standard as that 
in which you found it. If it had not been for 
those who went before, you would never have 
found either India or Africa such a pleasant place 
as it is now. The men may have the most 
arduous work, but the women’s task is none the 
less important. Without the influence and en- 
couragement of their wives they would never 
have been able to dowhat they have accomplished. 

When you first see a bungalow you will 
probably have a severe shock, and you will feel 
that nothing on earth can make it habitable. Its 
height and its gauntness will appal you. But 
after a few years you will wonder how you could 
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ever have borne the small and low rooms that 
you find in England. In all Indian bungalows 
evety room leads into every other one, so there 
is a multiplicity of doors. You must make up 
your mind how you are going to treat the door 
question. Most people hang curtains across 
them, and this, certainly, does away with the bare 
look, but at the same time encourages mosquitoes. 
If you do decide to have curtains they must be 
light-coloured; but as it is most important to 
keep the whole place light and airy I advise 
you to choose the alternative and have the doors 
brightly painted. 

Many people will tell you to take out rolls of 
chintz and various materials, but I am sure, 
judging from my own experience, that it is not 
worth while. English designs look small and 
ineffective in those huge rooms, and you will 
obtain far better value if you buy Indian stuff, 
which is obtained in the bazaar. I think you 
attain the best results if you divide the height 
of the room into thirds and leave the top third 
entirely alone. It is impossible to do anything 
very decorative with a ceiling cloth, which is 
the substitute out there for a ceiling, and if you 
colour-wash two thirds of the room it tends to 
reduce the height, as the eye only travels so far. 
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“‘ Chitai ”’ matting is the best floor covering, and 
it can easily be renewed. If your husband 
happens to be in the Civil Service you may be 
given a bungalow with a respectable floor, 
otherwise they are composed of trampled earth, 
and there is nothing to do but to cover them 
up. You can buy very cheap and “amusing” 
rugs from the jails, and owing to the ravage of 
the white ants it is a mistake to put down any- 
thing valuable. 

I am sure that by now you are all thinking 
that India is a “ wild and woolly ” place where 
all manner of creeping animals abound and where 
life is hardly bearable. I can assure you that 
this is not really the case. I lived in India for 
many long years, and I only met (personally) 
two snakes, one a cobra and the other a krait. 
I met the cobra on the first night of my arrival 
as I was going out to dinner, preceded by a 
chokidar beating a lantern. I saw something that 
looked like a tree-branch, and my companion 
said “ Jump.” I jumped, a leap that would 
have done credit to a ’Varsity athlete, upwards 
and outwards, and for many months after that, 
whenever I saw anything dark and suspicious- 
looking, I jumped—on principle. But it was 
not till many years later that I met the krait, 
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and I had long since ceased to look for reptiles. 
At home people imagine that east of Suez every 
sponge has its scorpion and every bed its bug, 
and that rarely, if ever, does one cease to scratch. 
I can assute you that it is not so. Of course 
there is more winged and creeping life than in 
England, but conditions are so arranged that one 
does not notice it. In the same way the heat 
is far more bearable, because there is every 
comfort with which to meet it. How difficult 
it is in England to find an iced drink, for instance, 
while in India there is always ice and either 
punkahs or electric fans. And even if there 
should be minor discomforts there is also the 
feeling that one is really living life, not existing. 
Who has seen the snowy summits of the Hima- 
layas as they flush to warm rose in the dawn, or 
smelt the acrid scent of wood-smoke in the 
evenings as the villagers gather round the fires, 
that would not willingly put up with small 
things such as a few insects or a little prickly 
heat ? 

Your servants and their wages will vary 
according to where you are stationed. It is 
useless to give a scale of wages, as they might 
be quite different by the time you read these 
words. Anyhow, make up your mind from the 
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beginning that servant economy is quite im- 
possible. The custom of the East is too ancient 
for you to alter, and it is you who will be beaten 
in the end. Probably your establishment will 
consist of two khitmutgars (the men who wait 
on you at meals), the bearer (who is the head of 
the establishment), the cook, the mussalchee (a 
sort of scullery boy and odd man combined), the 
sweeper, the ayah, and a syce for each pony, 
Then there will be the bheesti, who draws the 
water and sees that it is ready heated for the 
bath, and the dhobi who washes. Each of 
these people have their own particular job, 
and they will do that and nothing else, so it 
is as well to bow to the inevitable and not to 
imagine that you can turn the stars in their 
courses. 

I have left the most important of the servants 
till the last, namely the ayah, for on her depends 
your personal comfort and, to a great extent, 
the smooth running of the house. A quatrelsome 
woman spells disaster. You are sure to be ad- 
vised to have a “‘ Madrassi,” but I am not at 
all sure that they are so very much better than 
any other. They are slightly more intelligent, 
but on the other hand they are very particular 
and fussy, and refuse to perform many duties 
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that an up-country woman accomplishes without 
demur. Certainly an ayah is a necessity, but she 
can be very irritating; and when it comes to 
doing up dresses—or, in fact, doing anything ina 
hurry—she is exasperating. Still, consider when 
things go wrong, that if the natives were any 
cleverer than they are, in all probability we 
should not be there at all. Some ayahs are 
rather nice old things, and they can, uncon- 
sciously, be very amusing. I remember one 
woman whom I had for many years saying 
bitterly, when I asked for my “ flame-coloured 
dress,” “Other Mem-sahibs having red, and 
yellow and blue dresses; lady-sahib having 
funny colouts out of head.” They invariably 
produce two left-hand gloves when you go 
out, and they manage to lose your handker- 
chiefs quicker than a monkey catches fleas; on 
the other hand, they can be very devoted 
if you are ill, and, on the whole, they pack 
well. It is best to leave them to their own 
devices when packing; they have their own 
methods, and a gown which looks to you as 
though it would arrive in a state of creases and 
crumples may in the end be all right. You must 
judge by results. It is understood that your 
ayah accompanies you on all visits; the 
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accommodation for native servants is very 
elastic, and you do not have to warn your 
hostess beforehand as you do in England with 
a maid. 

I cannot say that I am in favour of ayahs for 
English babies. ‘They are devoted, and look 
after the children well in their own way, but 
they spoil them, and they are not really clean. 
Also they teach them objectionable habits. If 
it is impossible to bring out an English nurse 
it is better to leave the children at home and 
spend six months of the year in England 
and six in India. This is where the question 
of separation is so hard, but unquestionably 
it is only right for a woman to divide her 
time between her husband and her children. 
There ate many people who are competent 
to look after the latter, but presumably you 
do not wish your husband handed over to 
another woman’s care, and it is better to 
spend nine months with him and three with 
the children. 

If you are married and have no children you 
will probably go to the Hills for the hot weather ; 
and all I can say is: “‘ Enjoy yourself, but don’t 
lose your head.” You will have a very good 
time and be able to dance, ride, and play tennis. 
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If you indulge in silly flirtations just for the sake 
of passing the time you will be making a big 
mistake. Any woman with any decency will 
think of her husband, who is working in the 
sweltering heat below in the plains, and will 
behave herself as though he were there. These 
silly flirtations merely make a woman look 
ridiculous, because they are never indulged in 
with any decent man. ‘The real man is shooting 
ot playing polo, and is too busy to be a “ tame 
cat.” ‘ Hill Captains,” as they used to be called 
rather contemptuously, are not worth wasting 
time on. 

If you ate spending the hot weather in Simla, 
you will, on arrival, write your name in the book 
at Viceregal Lodge, and no doubt, in due 
coutse, you will be invited to some dinner or 
dance. The etiquette is practically the same as 
exists in Royal circles. Their Excellencies come 
in when all the guests are assembled and shake 
hands with each in turn. It is as well to 
remember, that as the Viceroy represents the 
King, divorcés of either sex are not received at 
Viceregal Lodge any more than at Windsor. 
It is much better, under these circumstances, 
not to write your name, as you are only 
laying yourself open to a snub, since it is the 
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A.D.C.’s business to find out all these little 
details. 


SoutH AFRICA 


Life in South Africa is in some ways mote like 
England than it is in India. You will need 
almost exactly the same clothes as you do at 
home, but again the details depend on where 
you ate going to live. Kaffir servants are not 
as good as the Indian ones, and of course it would 
be impossible for a white woman to be left alone 
with them (I am not speaking of the towns, but 
of farms). South Africa is very trying both for 
the skin and the hair ; and you will need to take 
great care that they do not get dried up and under- 
nourished. Any good skin specialist will give 
you a prescription that will keep them in a good 
state of health. 

There is very little difference between South 
Africa and the other colonies, and the former has 
only been mentioned as an example. Intending 
visitors should make inquiries of the residents, 
as it is only in this way that they can learn the 
correct details, as customs and expenses in the 
colonies, as elsewhere, change from day to 
day. 
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As a general rule it is only experience that 
teaches people, and no two individuals will agree 
as to what suits a country best. You will learn 
in time, and my advice is to go to your new home 
with an open mind and very few impedimenta, 
which is a great deal better than arriving with 
trunks full of useless stuff. When you first 
attive do try and remember that it is useless 
taking a dislike to a place that is to be your home, 
and to people amongst whom you have to live. 
You are received in exactly the same spirit as 
that in which you envelop yourself. It is pure 
nonsense to think yourself superior because you 
happen to be dressed in the latest fashion, while 
your new acquaintances are wearing last year’s 
clothes. Probably you cannot do one half the 
useful things that they can accomplish ; milking 
cows, making butter, looking after live stock, etc., 
need more brains than following the fashion. 
If you possess the spirit of give and take you can 
move mountains. Perhaps you are clever with 
your fingers and can make old gowns look like 
new ; in that case you will be a welcome addition 
to the community if you will help others ; while 
if you utilise your talent for yourself only you 
will not be acting in the true Empire spirit, nor 
can you expect help from others. 
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Certainly you will experience discomforts, 
even dangers, that those who remain at home will 
avoid, but as recompense you will enjoy a widen- 
ing of your mental horizon that will compensate 
for many minor ills. 
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